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INTBODUCTION. 

It is about time Bome one said a good word for the 
minister's boy. Deacons^ daughters and ministers' 
sons have long been the subject of abuse and cal- 
umny and it is proper that some one should champion 
fcheir cause. Mr. Hooper in his charming stories has 
done a great service in making clear that the lad of 
the parsonage is not always so bad as some people 
would like to picture him. Mr. Hooper has asked 
me as the son of a minister to write an introduction 
to this book. I respond with much pleasure because 
as a boy it was my good fortune to have Mr. Hooper 
as my Sunday-school teacher, and I recall to-day 
that of the many faithful teachers I had he was 
the best — ^the one whose teachings made the deepest 
impression. He told stories in those days which 
were the delight of his pupils. He took a deep 
personal interest in his boys and gave them advice 
and encouragement that has been of help to them 
ever since. In my library is a well-worn book. 
Smiles' "Self Help," which was a gift from Mr. 
Hooper to every member of his class. That book 
was indeed a great help to the boys, backed up, as it 
was, by the personal influence of the author of this 
book. A few years later Mr. Hooper became pastor 
of a church in Maine over which my father had 
ministered and where as a small boy I had struggled 
with the interminable task of removing' stones from 
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THAT MINISTEE^S BOY 

the garden of the parsonage. My sympathies and 
affection have gone out to every minister's son who 
has ever had anything to do with that rocky hill of 
Zion. I was the pioneer toiler in that vineyard, the 
chief products of which were stones and weeds. 

It would not be very surprising if the minister's 
boy did occasionally go wrong. He has to be everlast- 
ingly on his good behavior just because he is the min- 
ister's son. He must be an example for all the other 
boys of the community. Naturally he has the ill- 
will of those of his companions whose fond mothers 
are continually holding up the minister's .son as a 
model of goodness. Fortunate, indeed, if the min- 
ister's son is not so good as painted, for then he has 
some chance for comradeship with other boys. But 
just think of the barriers built around this boy. He 
can't do this; he must do that; he can't go there; 
he must go to church; and so it goes, curbed and re- 
strained, just because the minister and his entire 
family must be an example of propriety and piety 
for all the sinners of the town; no wonder that the 
parson's boy sometimes rebels and demands the same 
freedom as the other lads of the place. 

Finally, perhaps, the boy gets on good terms with 
his companions and then his father goes to a new 
pastorate and the making of new friends and the in- 
spiring of new confidences must be again undertaken. 

Then think of the minister's boy in school! He 
reaches a certain grade and there uses certain text 
books. Then the family moves ; books and grades in 
the new town are different and the lad has a setback 
that takes a term or two to properly adjust. The new 
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order of scholastic requirements is finally met and 
complied with, when the family packs up and moves 
to another place and the educational problemi^ must 
be again met and solved. While the minister's boy is 
supposed to be a model of propriety and to have a 
standing in school that wiU reflect credit upon his 
parents, do you realize that he can have but little' 
personal supervision at home ? We ridicule the dub 
women of to-day who neglect their home and chil- 
dren for outside duties. How is it with the min- 
ister's family? The minister's wife must not only 
attend to her household duties, but it is expected, in 
fact demanded, that she must also call on all the 
people of the parish, attend all meetings, manage 
the sewing circle, keep " open house" for aU visiting 
clergymen, visit the sick, comfort the mourners and 
be at the beck and call of every one. What time 
has she to give to her children? The minister must 
prepare his sermons, and he cannot be bothered with 
the children in his study. When the sermon is done 
he must go out among his people, doing the innumer- 
able tasks required of the faithful pastor. He must 
pay attention to other people's children, advise and 
help and encourage them; assist parents in the man- 
agement of their wayward boys and help fathers to 
send their boys to college, or to find for them posi- 
tions and start them in the world's work. Who is 
there to help him with his own boy? What time has 
he to give in planning for his own offspring ? 

But I woidd not have any one think the case is 
always as bad as I have indicated. It was not so with 
me, nor with many others whom I might mention, 
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and 80 1 am compelled to think that the neglect of the 
children may not be general in ministers^ homes. The 
faithful mother will do her share of the parish duties 
and somehow take time or find time to be with her 
children to counsel them and to guide them. The 
hard-working minister, so far as I know him, will 
find time to direct and inspire his boys and girls. He 
may send them from the study when he is at work, 
he may have but short time in each day to associate 
with them, but how precious and how valuable that 
association is every minister's son will testify. 
The minister of to-day is the most self-sacrificing, 
the most unselfish man we have in the community. 
He puts aside the ambition for wealth and all the 
luxuries that wealth will buy. He does not enter 
the competition of life for power and glory. He ded- 
icates his life and aU his energies to the preaching 
of the gospel, the serving of his fellow men and in 
trying to make the world better. He may come far 
short of living the life of his Master, but he tries 
to walk in His footsteps. Such a father must exert, 
and does exert, an infiuence over his children. His 
boy may object to being placed on a pedestal as a 
^^ good-boy '^ ; he may realize the disadvantages of an 
itinerant life, may object to being the errand boy 
for the church and may resent the outside demands 
upon the time of his parents, but somehow he will in- 
herit the love of father and mother, their self-sacrific- 
ing spirit, their devotion to duty, their high ideals 
and something of their consecrated lives. He is well 
fitted to go out into the world. He may have had some 
hard knocks, but they have done him good. He 
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may have been at a disadvantage in getting an edu- 
cation^ he may have been as poor as a beggar^ but 
he will go out rich in the experiences of the min- 
ister's home, safeguarded by years of companion- 
ship with father and mother, whose ideals have been 
high, whose purposes woriiiy, whose lives have been 
sanctified by noble deeds. 

I hope this book will fall into the hands of many 
boys of our land. It is a good book to read. The 
stories are true to life. They are not overdrawn. 
There is nothing sentimental or effeminate about 
them. They are true, honest, manly, narratives of 
honest, manly boys, written by an honest, manly man, 
who loves boys and who has the rare f acidty of being 
able to tell the kind of a story that most boys like to 
read. 

HERBERT F. GUNNISON. 



Brooklyn, N. Y., June 10, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BOY. 



" Eay^ll get it now, that's sure/' said Frank Law- 
ton to a group of boys. 

" What's np ?" asked Wesley Snow, coming nearer. 

''Why, haven't you heard?" spoke up Ernest 
Smith. '^ Bay broke a man's arm last night, and the 
man says he'll have revenge as soon as he can leave 
the house." 

*' Who is the man ?" queried Fred Mountain. 

"Ifs Bill Dugan," repUed Frank. "Bay and 
some of the boys saw Bill at the Post OflBee, last even- 
ing and made up their minds to have some fun. 
They took a pole, dug a hole in the sidewalk and 
stood the pole up in it, and then they rigged up a 
dummy the size of a man on it, and afterwards got 
behind a fence and watched as Bill came home. He 
had been bragging at the store about some of his 
fights, and how he could knock out any fellow in 
town, and he was going home feelinsr pretty big, when 
he saw the man standing on the sidewalk. It looked 
like a real man. The dummy cried out to him: 
T)on't you dare to come any nearer. Bill. If you do, 
your mother won't know you when you get home.' 

''This made Bill awfuUy mad, and he made a 
break for the figure, which screamed to him : ' Don't 
come a step further. Bill. If you do, I'll half kill 
you, you drunken coward, you.' 
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"This was enough for Bill. He sprang at the 
dummy, striking with all his force, but the dummy 
went down so easily that Bill tumbled over it, falling 
so hard that he broke his arm. 

" Bill began to groan, and the boys ran away; that 
is all but Eay, who walked up to Bill and found out 
what was the matter. He told him he would run for 
a doctor, who answered the summons, and, with 
others to help, set the broken arm, bandaged it up 
and got the poor wretch to bed at his home. 

" Now, Bill lays it to Eay, and if he is the min- 
ister's boy, he'll have to take it." 

"I guess,'' said Walter Green, "it's because he 
is the minister's boy that he'll have trouble. You 
know everybody says ministers' boys are the worst of 
all, and everything that's done is laid to Eay. Why, 
the other night at the Circle, some of the big fel- 
lows got to throwing water in the kitchen. Eay 
was in it, but he wasn't within six or seven years as 
old as the others, but an official of the Circle took 
Eay by the ear and marched him off in disgrace and 
never said a word to the other boys. That's the way 
Eay has to take it, and I guess he's in for it now, 
that's certain." 

"Why," cried Prank, "here's Eay now. Let's 
ask him all about it." 

" Hello, fellows," said Eay. 

" Hello, Eay," some of them responded. 

" I guess," said Frank to him, " you'll have hard 
work to get out of this trouble, Eay. How did you 
come to think of it?" 

" I didn't think of it," said Eay. " It was Dave 
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Blackman. He planned it all^ and three or four 
of us went with him. You know that he can do a little 
yentriloquism as well as I can^ and he was the one 
who made the poor dummy talk to Bill. But, fellows, 
I am going to stand it all. Don't let on what Fve 
told you. I\e promised Dave. You know how stern 
his father is. Why, he'd half kill him if this shoidd 
come out. So Fm going to take the whole blame. I 
ought not to have told you, but I felt that I wanted 
somebody to know the truth. But you'll keep it quiet, 
for the sake of Dave. You know he's a good fellow 
and has a hard time at home. Promise me not to 
tell." 

They all promised and, strange to say, kept their 
word. 

Bay dreaded to go home and tell his mother and 
father. He was a rough and tumble boy, with ro- 
guish bro^m eyes, full of the ** Old Nick," no better 
than he ought to be in a great many respects, but 
somehow he had always told his parents, if they 
asked him, and often without asking, just how 
things happened, even when he was to blame. I don't 
mean that Bay was perfect, that he never told a lie, 
but when his father or mother actually wanted to 
know the truth and pinned him down to it, he told 
them the facts. Even his teachers found out this 
habit of his, and said that if they really wished to 
know the truth about any circumstance they had to 
ask Bay. 

The minister's boy went home to face his father 
at noon. The night before his folks noticed that he 
came in late and scolded him, but they had heard 
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notbiing then^ of course, so no close questions were 
asked. Now, at dinner time. Bay felt sure that his 
people must have learned, for certain. It turned 
out that his father had heard rumors of the trouble 
and was greatly worked up over the event ; but Bay 
told him that he didn^t have any more to do with 
the affair than the others, but was going to stand the 
disgrace of it all for Dave's sake, and he talked so 
strongly to his father that the minister, whether 
rightly or not, said he would think the matter over 
before saying much and that was the way things 
rested. 

The minister, however, went to see BiU, quieted 
that pugilist down a little, promised to pay the doc- 
tor's charge, and Bill, being a little ashamed of 
fighting with a dummy and getting the worst of it, 
finally agreed to let his revengeful purpose drop. 
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CHAPTEB II. 



OK A FARM. 



One Spring afternoon fiay came in from school 
and said to his father : " Pa, I wish I could go into 
the country on a farm.'^ 

" What makes you think of it now, my boy 5^' asked 
Mr. Howard. 

"The teacher was telling us where she used to 
live, and there were some farm pictures in our read- 
er, and it must be fine.'^ 

Ray was living in Deering, Maine, one of the sub- 
urbs of Portland, and although there were many 
open places in it, and lots of room for playing, yet 
h^ felt that he woidd like for once to live awhile 
where he woidd be free to roam around unhindered. 
A farm he had often spoken about, and now the sub- 
ject was up again. 

"WelV* said his father, ''I know a good farmer 
in the town of X., who has had some money troubles 
lately, and he would be glad to take a few boarders. 
If you wish, you can go to live with him for a 
month, when school is over, and you can ask the 
other boys to see their parents, and perhaps some 
of them can go, too.*' 

"May ir exclaimed Eay. "Thafs bpkndid. 
ni ask Prank and Wesley and Ernest and Walter and 
Fred and Harry. Pll go right off,^^ and away he 
sped. 
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Just then Mr Howard heard a sobbing in the cor- 
ner, and, looking, he saw little May, Eay^s sister, with 
her head down, entirely nnhappy. 

'^Whafs the matter, May?^^ asked her father. 

It was a long while before the reluctant answer 
came, but he found out that the trouble was that she 
wanted to go to the country, too. 

"All right,'* said the father. " You may go. Mr. 
Jenkins has a couple of girls, one about your age, 
and you can play with them.'* 

When Eay came home he pouted a good deal over 
the idea of a " girl '* going along, but his father was 
firm and the boy had to yield. 

In the end. Farmer Jenkins and their parents 
having agreed, Eay and all the other bojrs he had 
asked, started, at the close of school, to enjoy life on 
a farm. 

May went with them. 

There were never any merrier youngsters seen on 
a railroad train. They brought smiles to the faces 
of the trainmen and passengers, and many a one 
that day sighed a little, wishing he could be " a boy 
again.'* 

Mr. Jenkins met them at the station with a three- 
seated wagon, and soon they were all aboard, though 
there was a rough scramble to see who should sit 
on the front seat. Finally May and Wesley were 
chosen, because Wesley had learned to drive, having 
handled the horses from his father's store, con- 
siderably. He drove part of the way to the farm. 

Before reaching it, Mr. Jenkins almost regretted 
that be had undertaken to board the boys. They were 
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in and out of the wagon^ they jumped from seat to 
seat^ they shouted at the horses and at every house 
they passed. The neighbors said they guessed Jen- 
kins would have his hands full this time. 

He was a good natured man but rather annoyed 
at last^ and he looked with special disfavor at one 
of the uneasiest ones and said, out loud: "I know 
that must be the minister's boy." And sure enough 
it was, and the boys all laughed. 

When he reached home he said to his wife: 
" Mother, I've brought home a regular menagerie, I 
find. There is one monkey in particular that I feel 
sure will make us trouble," and he pointed to Ray. 

But *' Mother," looking at the laughing brown 
eyes, said : " I guess, Edward, I get can along with 
that boy. Don't you worry." 

May soon was playing with the Jenkins girls and 
had a good time to the end of her visit. 

The month went by rapidly, but not without in- 
cidents. The boys thronged all over the buildings 
climbing everywhere, until finally one day the far- 
mer saw Eay perched on the ridge pole of the bam, 
in a most dangerous place. How he ever got there 
he couldn't imagine, but he dared not scold nor 
appear as frightened as he was, for fear the boy 
would fall. He said quietly : " How did you get up 
there, Eay? Let me see you come down the same 
way." So Eay, taking short steps, dug his toes into 
the shingles and came slowly down, dropping at last 
from the eaves upon a shed. Then came the 
scolding. 

" How dare you frighten me so ?" said Mr. JenkinR. 
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But Ray only said : " It didn^t frighten me. Thaf b 
nothing. I can do it again. Want to see me T^ 

" No, no/^ said the farmer. " Don^t you ever do 
such a thing again.^^ 

Another day Prank said: "Fellows, let^s go into 
the woods and shoot crows.^' 

*^ We havenH any guns," they cried. 

"Let's borrow them,'' said Frank. "I brought 
powder and shot with me, and I saw a single bar- 
reled shotgun in Mr. Jenkins' bedroom and a double 
barreled one also." 

So they secured the guns and hid them behind 
the bam, and, after breakfast the next morning, 
started out for the woods, taking their guns with 
them. 

They had fine sport; they built wigwams and 
played Indian. They fired at marks. They shot un- 
successfully at one or two squirrels. At last, Ernest 
shot a young crow, and this made the boys more and 
more excited. After dinner, Frank said: "Lefs 
chase deer. I saw some tracks." 

"No, no," exclaimed one of the boys. "Thafs 
against the law. This is close time." 

" No matter about that," said Frank. 

He and Ray had the guns at the time and all went 
toward the edge of the woods, near where the tracks 
were seen. In the bushes a Jersey heifer was feed- 
ing, and the boys caught a glimpse of her side and 
whispered : " There is a deer," and they were all con- 
vinced of it. The most of them held back; but 
Ray lifted up his gun and fired. They ran forward 
and there lay the heifer dead. The boys went back 
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ON A PABM 

a little sobered^ but the subdued feeling passed away, 
and as they neared Mr. Jenkins^ they saw his little 
girls and May playing in the woods. 

" Let^s frighten them/' said Harry. 

So the boys moved stealthily along and just as 
they neared the girls they all gave a war-whoop and 
the two guns were fired, and the Jenkins girls, scream- 
ing and terribly frightened, ran for home, though 
May stood still and said: "Ifs only those hateful 
boys. Don't be scared.'' 

But they were fiUed with terror, and it was a se- 
vere shock to their nerves, and when the boys and 
May reached the house Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins were 
doing all they could to quiet their children. 

Mr. Jenkins was thoroughly provoked. He cried 
out to the boys : " Pack ! Every one of you get ready 
to go home on the morning train. I'll not have such 
a set here any longer. Give me my guns. What 
other mischief have you been doing?" 

But he was not prepared for the story Ray had 
to tell him about the heifer, and when he heard it 
his wrath was turned from the other boys, and he 
said : '* Now the rest of you can stay, but home goes 
to-morrow morning that minister's boy. I could not 
live in peace another day with him around." 

After her children were comforted and felt bet- 
ter, Mrs. Jenkins took Ray's side. " I don't believe 
he is a bad boy," she said to her husband. " I found 
him fighting off a big dog the other day, because the 
dog wanted to kill a little chicken. I never saw 
a braver deed. Our dog and cat and all the animals 
like him. He can do what he pleases with them. 
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Why, Tiger, cross as he is, never snapped nor did a 
thing to him the other day when Ray accidentally 
stepped on him. I guess Tiger feels friendly to 
him, to stand that without resenting it, and I think 
that if the creatures take to any one it is very much 
in his favor. I say that if Ray goes then all must go." 

So they were allowed to stay till the month was 
out. Mr. Howard paid for the heifer. 

Of course the boys were a little quieter after the 
gunning incident, but enjoyed themselves, neverthe- 
less. They rode on the loads of hay gathered from 
the field; they helped pitch it on the mow. 

Some of them learned to milk. They fed the stock. 
They went picnicking and rowing on the river and in 
swimming, and on their return thisy all declared that 
the best time they ever had in their lives was On a 
Farm. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JODKNBYS. 



Get ready to go with me/^ said Ea3r'8 father one 
day. " Fm going to an Association on the Farming- 
ton road.^^ 

" Shall I have to go to meeting all the time V" 
asked the boy. 

" No/^ said his father, " but you must go part of 
the time, and you must keep very quiet if you stay 
outside during any of the services.^^ 

"I'll go then, if I can stay outside some,'^ said 
Ray. 

Mr. Howard for a few years was not a settled pas- 
tor, but the State organizer of the denomination 
to which he belonged. It was his business to attend 
general meetings everywhere, to supply vacant pul- 
pits, to form small parishes into circuits, to start 
new churches and look in many ways after the whole 
field. So he went over the State, from Washington 
and Aroostook Counties to York. 

When Bay was too young to go to school, and 
sometimes afterward, he went with his father on the 
trips taken. He came to know a large part of the 
State, for a boy, and when the teacher was talk- 
ing about Maine and any of its towns, often she 
would ask Ray if he had been there and the boy 
would tell her about it. 

He had sailed on the St. Croix, by its inviting 
homes, he had seen the lumber rafts on the Penob- 
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scot, he had gone up and down the fertile valley 
of the Kennebec, he had seen the busy mills of 
the Androscoggin, he had driven along the pleasant 
waters of the Saco. He had traveled hundreds of 
miles by rail. On the cars he was always looking 
about and wanting to see and to do. His father 
would have to tell him stories. At every station he 
would go outside and jump on the car just as it was 
starting. People seeing him when he was very small, 
going freely inside and out, would often worry 
about him, fearing he would get left or be hurt; but 
his father did not seem to mind and Ray moved 
around about as he liked. 

One day he said to his father : " Pa, see that old 
lady there. DonH she look like Grandma ?" and the 
passengers were pleased tjo see the boy go and talk 
with her, and when she got out, Ray took her satchel 
and helped her, like a little gentleman, and one man 
said to another : " That's a fine boy." 

This pleased Ray, though he blushed over it, and 
I think it did him some little good, for praise some- 
times does more good than a bad name and he had 
heard so much about the " minister's boy " and been 
accused of so much, that he sometimes almost made 
up his mind to be about as bad as they thought hinu 

But he wasn't entirely changed by the words spo- 
ken on the train, for in a little while he was acting 
out the old character again. There was a foppish 
looking young man on board, who had already spoken 
pretty crossly, and Ray, running through the car, 
with an umbrella in his hand, accidentally struck the 
umbrella against the young man's tall silk hat, knock- 
ing it on the floor with such force that it rolled quite 
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a distance down the aisle. A passenger^ who did not 
like the young man^s appearance^ gave the hat a 
rap^ while pretending to try to stop it^ and thus 
it was injured not a litle^ and no wonder the owner 
of the hat rose up and cried out: 

" Confound that minister's hoj" He chased the 
boy to the rear^ and was just about to give him a 
severe thrashing when the brakeman interfered^ Mr. 
Howard not having noticed the disturbance^ as he 
was writing in the fore part of the car. 

When Bay went to meeting he did very well, sit- 
ting up on the front seat. Although he didn't like 
sermons very much he thought his father's were all 
right. He said once : " I never know what the minis- 
ter is talking about imless ifs father that preaches.^^ 
The people treated him well everywhere, and his 
stops were so short usually that they did not see his 
mischievous side very much. But the day of the 
Association put a stop to his trips with his father 
for a while. 

When outside, playing about, he noticed a fine 
saddle horse standing tied to the fence. The owner 
had gone into the meeting. 

^' What a nice chance to have a ride," thought Eaj. 

He resisted the temptation a while, but finally gave 
way to it, and imhitched the horse and climbed into 
the saddle and drove quietly away. He was a good 
rider and did not care that his feet did not reach 
the stirrups. He rode through the village at a mad 
pace, attracting the attention of many. After going 
three or four miles he came to a lonely railroad cross- 
ing and was surprised to see a girl there, evidently 
tr}ing to get him to stop. 
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He drew up and said : " What^s the matter ?^^ 

"Oh!" exclaimed the girl, "the train will be 
wrecked. The bank has given away along there 
and the train is coming soon around that turn and 
will surely be smashed up." 

" AU right," shouted Bay, " Til stop it," and he 
drove the horse rapidly over the track till he reached 
the turn. There he saw the train bearing down 
upon him. He shouted and waved his hat and the 
engineer hauled up the train within a few feet of 
the horse and its rider. When the trouble was ex- 
plained and the bad place in the embankment shown 
all felt that Kay had saved their lives. 

While they were talking and waiting for the road 
bed to be repaired, the owner of the horse, and an- 
other who had been at the meeting, came up to the 
train. They had heard that the horse was there. 
The man began to upraid the boy, saying he had 
ruined the horse. 

The conductor looked the horse over and said it 
was all sound and right, but turning to the pas- 
sengers he said: "Let^s get up a collection for the 
boy. Then if the horse is really hurt the lad can 
pay its owner something. If not, he can keep the 
money and put it in the bank for himself." 

"We^U do it,^ said several. "He has perhaps 
saved us from death or wounds." 

So they raised over one hundred dollars and gave 
it later to Mr. Howard. 

It afterward turned out that the horse was unin- 
jured, so the money was put into the bank for Eay^s 
use sometime. 
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HUNTING DEEB. 






One day Mr. Howard said to Bay: "How would 
you like to get Frank and go deer hunting for two 
or three days ?" 

Oh, may I r said the boy. " Hurrah for that I" 
YeSy" said his father. "You may go, and I 
have asked Prank's father about it, so I know Franlc 
can go with you all right.'' 

"When can we start?" asked Eay. 

"Next Monday," Mr. Howard replied. "I will 
take my own rifle, and I have hired a small one for 
you, and Frank's father will hire one for him." 

" Can't we have our guns now ?" asked the impa- 
tient boy. 

I guess you had better not," his father replied. 

If you have the guns you will want to be shooting 
them off and that will be dangerous around home. 
When we get up to the woods you can practice a little 
there each day. So, don't say anything more about 
having the guns or we shall have to give up the 
hunting altogether." 

The next Monday the boys and Mr. Howard took 
the morning train over the Mountain Division, up 
beyond the New Hampshire line. They had a lunch- 
eon with them, so when they left the train, instead of 
waiting for dinner at the hotel, they struck right 
for the woods. 
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As soon as they reached them the boys fired at a 
mark until they were tired of it and then one of thenv 
said : " Can't we go now after the deer ?" 

Mr. Howard answered: "We certainly could not 
find any now near here^ for your shooting would 
scare them^ and we probably cannot find any this 
time of day anywhere, but if you want to tramp 
a few miles we will look about, and to-morrow morn- 
ing we will start out early and we may have good 
luck. It looks like snow, and if that comes we shall 
have some chance.'' 

So after eating their lunch, they began a tramp. 
On the way Mr. Howard said : " No matter how many 
deer you think you see, don't shoot until you are 
certain it is not a man instead of an animal. Last 
winter several men were shot by careless hunters. 
In one town I visit two were killed. One of them 
wore a red sweater on purpose to keep hunters from 
mistaking him for a deer, but a man saw him bend- 
ing over and in his excitement, thinking every ob- 
ject a deer, he shot, and the man in the red sweater 
became a victim of carelessness. Some people were 
so excited that they talked of lynching the man who 
did the shooting; but he managed to beg oflE." 

" We will be careful," s^aid Frank, and Eay made 
the same promise. 

"There is lots of lumbering being done on the 
mountains this winter," said Mr. Howard, "so you 
need to be extra careful, as you may come where 
you may see some man or men at any moment." 

After tramping around for some time and seeing 
nothing to shoot, the boys became rather disgusted, 
and Eay thought he would do better by himself, 
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BO he wandered off from his father and Frank until 
linally he had gone farther away from them than 
he intended. Ue became a little frightened and 
called out: "Frank, Frank, where are you?'^ No 
answer came and he was about to repeat the cry 
when he felt two strong rough hands seize him bjr 
the throat and squeeze him so hard he could not 
make a sound nor get away, though he struggled 
hard. 

" Ha, my fine fellow,'^ said the man, " I've got you 
now. You're the boy who thinks you can play tricks 
and get out of it, but I've my grip on you now, and 
your father can't hear you, and I'll pay you for what 
you did ter me if I swing fer it.'' 

Bay's heart sank within him, for it was Bill Dugan 
who had him f ast^ and Bill was known to be terrible 
when enraged. Bill, it turned out, was up there act- 
ing as a lumberman, and had been chopping, but 
Bay had not noticed him. The poor boy knew not 
what was coming and could hardly stand for a while. 
Then he thought of everything his father had told 
him about being brave and trusting Qod, and he 
managed to summon up some courage. 

Bill took his old hankerchief and stuffed it into 
the boy's mouth for a gag and said : *' I'll keep yer 
quiet, yer little scoundrel, and I'll give yer some- 
thing ter remember ter the day of yer death." 

Then he took some stout twine and bound the boy 
to a fair sized tree and tied him up so he couldn't 
faU down, and then said: 

'* Now, young man, I'll see if you can be as funny 
as yer was that night you laid me up. I've a good 
ax here, you see, and I'm going ter chop down that 
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tree where you^re a-standing^ and if you git in the 
way of the ax, you^ll be cut just like the tree. So 
look out," he said to the defenseless lad. " I\e got 
to chop this tree down soon," he went on, *^ f er the 
men that's working with me will be back in a minute 
and I must finish with you before that or they may 
try to stop me, so stand out of the way, quick !" With 
that he swung his ax with great force and struck a 
short distance from Bay's knee. The boy winced and 
was evidently awfully frightened, and this seemed to 
kindle the old persecuting spirit of the ages anew 
in Bill, and he cried out : 

" Now, I'm going ter <see how near I can come 
to your ear without cutting it," and his ax came 
down from above so close to the bo3r's head that it 
shaved some of the right ear oflE, and the blood ran 
down upon Kay's clothes. 

'* Oh, if father would only come," thought the 
almost fainting boy. Bill seemed a little checked 
by the nearly deadly blow he had struck, not wish- 
ing to kill the lad, and he hesitated a minute or two 
to see what more he could do to torment his victim. 

" Now," he said, '* I'm going ter play Injun same 
as I hear you played Injun one day. I'll pick up 
some of them leaves and twigs and build a fire and 
bum you up and see how that'll suit." 

The terrified boy, with eyes starting from his head, 
saw his tormentor apparently carrying out his threat. 
The leaves and sticks were placed about Eay's feet. 
BiU took out a match, and, lighting it, was seem- 
ingly just about to apply it to the leaves when a 
rifle shot rang out and a bullet struck the match, 
tearing a little flesh from one of the flngers. 
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Mr. Howard, who was a crack shot, had fired the 
bullet, and Bill, as he rose up, startled a little, heard 
the minister crying out : 

"Bill, ril shoot something besides your finger, 
sure, if you hurt that boy again/' 

Bill thought the minister meant it and jumped be- 
hind a tree; but Mr. Howard and Frank, paying no 
more attention to Bill, hurried up to Ray and cut 
the cord and made him free once more. The boy 
dropped, exhausted, to the ground, and Mr. Howard 
was some time working over him before he could 
stand firmly upon his feet again, and in the mean- 
time the other lumbermen came up, and learning 
the stoiy, condemned Bill so severely that he slunk 
off, and was seen no more in that region that season. 

Ray, in the morning, was so near right that the 
boys and Mr. Howard went off early to a stream 
where the deer came to drink. Some snow had 
fallen and fresh tracks appeared, and Mr. Howard 
hushed the boys and pretty soon he whispered: 

" See, there are two. Ray, you shoot at the hind 
one, and, Frank, you shoot at the furi;her one." 

The boys, excited as they were, raised their guns 
and fired. Rajr^s deer fell dead, but Frank's, though 
wounded, stari;ed to run and might perhaps have 
gotten away had not Mr. Howard added a shot which 
brought it to the eari;h. 

They remained till the afternoon of the third day 
and saw only some small game, but when the boys 
returned to Deering they were happy and proud, for 
they carried back each his deer, and to the boys who 
gathered round rehearsed, their adventures while 
away upon their three days* hunt. 
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LITTLE MAT IS LOST. 



One Saturday morning in the late fall, or early 
winter, little May said at the breakfast table : " I^ni 
going to Norway to-day." 

She had friends and relatives in that town, but 
her people thought she was only expressing some 
whim of the moment, so they paid no attention to 
her statement. 

After breakfast she put on her things and started 
oflf ostensibly to play with a neighbor's child. 

She said to herself : '^ They only laugh when I say 
that I am going to Norway, but Fll go.'' She went 
to her purse, where she always kept her spending 
money, and taking it with her, she went over to the 
electric car. 

The conductor looked at her in surprise when she 
stepped into the car and said : " How is it that no 
one is with you ?" 

"I'm going to take a ride," May made answer. 

The conductor was not quite satisfied, but he knew 
Mr. Howard gave his children considerable liberty, so 
he let her go. 

May left the car in the city and started down Mid- 
dle street to the Grand Trunk Station. A little 
beyond the post office she saw a dog and some children 
and followed them off into a side street. 

Going along and making a turn or two she got con- 
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fused and hardly knew which way to go. A woman 
with a shawl over her head came np to her and said : 
"Little girl, where are you going ?^^ 

'*To Norway," May replied, ''and I want to 
find the Grand Trunk/' 

*' Oh, I'U show you," said the woman, " come with 
me. How did you get lost ?" 

" I followed a little dog," she answered. '' I have 
a little dog," said the woman. " Don't you want to 
see it ? It isn't time for the train to go yet." 

So she coaxed the little girl to go up a dirty stair- 
case to the fourth story of a narrow tenement house 
and into a poorly furnished room there. May be- 
gan to be a little bit uneasy; but the little dog was 
there and she began to play with it until she heard 
the woman say to a man in the room. " Pete, here's 
a chance. We've been awfuUy poor ever since you 
took sick, and I, for one, am hungry. Why not 
make this girl's father pay for bringing her back, 
after a day or two ?" 

"I don't dare to do that," said Pete^ who was 
the woman's husband. "Beside, we've always been 
honest." 

"I know," said his wife, ''but its starve or do 
something, and here is something right in our way. 
What's your name and where do you live, little girl ?" 

May told her, and then she said to her husband: 
" You write to this Mr. Howard. Tell him to meet 
you somewhere and he can have his girl by pajring 
$50." 

The man was evidently wavering, perhaps because 
he was not more than half well yet, and it soon be- 
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came plain that he would try to do whfl.t his wife 
proposed. 

"I haven^t got money enough to buy paper and 
envelope and a stamp/^ he said. 

^^We can fix that up all right/^ the woman re- 
plied. ^^ May, let me see your purse.*^ May cried at 
this, for she was getting fearful; but the woman 
took the purse from her. promising only to look at it 
and then return it. She took out the money and 
handed the empty purse to May, but May cried out : 
" Give me my money. Let me go home.^^ She made 
such a time that the woman took a piece of lath and 
struck her hard with it several times and said : 

^^ If you make any more noise ni half kill you, but 
if you keep quiet, 1*11 be kind to you and treat you 
well.** 

The man seemed to pity May, and when she tried 
to hush her sobs and cry more quietly, he took her 
in his arms and she let him do it, for he seemed to 
be kind and the little girl looked upon him as a pro- 
tector. Whenever after that May, longing for home, 
began to demand to go, the woman took her stick, 
and May, in terror, would run to the man. His kind- 
ness, no doubt, made it possible to keep her. Other- 
wise, fear would have driven the child wild, and the 
other tenants would have come in to see what was the 
matter. 

In the course of the day the man wrote and sent 
his letter, and a little food was purchased with May's 
change. The little girl fell asleep once or twice, worn 
out with her "miseries. 

"Where's May?*' asked her mother once or twice 
during the morning. 
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^^I guess she's gone to play with Louise, or else 
she is in to see the doctor's baby/' said grandma. 

About noon Mr. Howard came home, all excited. 

" Is May home ?'' he cried out. 

"No; what has happened?" the mother asked, 
aghast. 

"A conductor says May went into the city alone, 
three hours ago,'' Mr. Howard replied. 'TTou know 
she said she was going to Norway, and she must have 
started for there, and I must go look for her." 

He saw how terrified the others were getting, so he 
tried to calm down and said : 

"I've no doubt we'll find her all right. Some 
policeman will see she is lost and take care of her.'* 
He called Bay in and said : 

"Bay, run to every place you think your sister 
might go, around here, and then come back, and if 
you don't find her, you and I will start into the city." 

Bay came back after a while and said : " Oh, father, 
I can't find her anywhere." 

So his father and he went into the city. They 
informed the police, and policemen hunted for her. 
They inquired at the Grand Trunk to see if she had 
been there. 

They kept up a diligent search all day in Deering 
and Portland. The father also hunted all night 
about. The others of the household sat up in sleep- 
less despair. In the morning Mr. Howard found 
Pete's letter, asking him to meet him at a certain 
tree in the Deering Oaks after dark; but the letter 
said if Mr. Howard did not come alone, with $50, if 
he brought any policeman or attempted to do the 
writer any harm, hot pincers could not compel him 
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to tell where May was. She would be lost forever. 
The writer told how he came to kidnap the ehild^ 
he and his wife being so poor, and he guaranteed that 
the little one was being cared for kindly. This letter 
rather allayed the family^s fear a little, but they 
thought a man who could steal a child must be an 
awful scoundrel, so they had the police keep up the 
search, and Mr. Howard informed them about the 
letter. They wanted to be at the appointed place 
of meeting and arrest the man, but the minister, 
who was not often afraid of anybody or anything, in- 
sisted on seeing the man alone when the hour came. 

After dinner, Eay, Frank and some of the other 
boys meeting together and talking about May^s loss, 
one of them said : " Lef s go hunt for her. I think 
she's down by the Grand Trunk somewhere. The 
police can't find her, but if we boys went and made 
out just to be fooling around, we might see or hear 
something." 

" Yes," said Ernest. " Let's all walk in and then 
hunt for her. We haven't all got the money to ride." 

*' I'll go," said one after another. 

They walked in, looking at every child they saw 
on the way. At the Post OflBce in Portland, Walter 
said: "Let's divide up, two and two. Two go one 
street and two another and meet here in an hour.'* 
There were eight of them, and they started and went 
around two by two. They gathered together at the 
end of an hour and Ray said: "It's no use." But 
Harry said : " Lefs try it once more." 

At the end of the second hour six of them met 
again and begun to ask: "Where are Bay and 
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Frank ?'* Those two were late. As the boys began to 
get anxious about them, they came running up, and 
Ray called out: "We've found her. We've found 
her.'' 

" Where ?" asked Ernest. 

*' In front of a house. We heard her crying away 
up stairs," Frank said. 

One of the boys rather sneered at this. " I guess 
it was some other girl," he said. " There are lots of 
Utile girls around there." 

'* I guess I know my own sister when I hear her," 
replied Bay, scornfully. " Lef s go tell a policeman." 

"No," said Harry. "Let's rescue her ourselves; 
rush in and carry her off. Then they^l say we're 
heroes and get our names in the papers." 

This seemed to suit the boys and they all agreed 
They went around to the house. They did not hear 
May, but they climbed up the stairs. They got to 
the top floor, but all was still. The other boys began 
to think that Bay and Frank must have been mis- 
taken about hearing May, but Ray suddenly cried 
out : " May, May ! Where are you ?" and then, sure 
enough, they heard May crying: 'TLet me out, let 
me out ; thaf s Bay !" 

The boys then heard the sound of a stick, slap, 
slap, and May sobbing and sobbing, and Harry said : 
" Knock on the door." They knocked and the wom- 
an said : "Go off. You're disturbing my little girl." 

"Ifs my sister," said Ray. 

" You're lying. It isn't," said the woman. " Be 
oS with you, or I'll come out and give you all such a 
thrashing as you never got in your life." 
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The boys waited a moment, but, as she didn^t come 
out, Harry said: "Lefs all rush against the door 
together." They made a rush, and the door, whose 
lock was not very strong, gave way, and in tumbled 
the boys. They saw May in a corner. The woman 
tried to keep them from her, but the boys were too 
many and got May out of the room. 

Hearing the disturbance the other people in the 
tenement gathered on the stairs, but the boys and 
May managed to pass through them to the street, 
though they had to answer many questions. 

The word seemed to spread in the neighborhood. 
Children began to follow the boys and May. When 
they reached Middle street they had quite a proces- 
sion behind them. A policeman came and, hearing 
the boys' story, he went back to hunt up the woman, 
but she had gone oflE to hide somewhere. 

It was now nearly dark. Eay said: "Pa^ll be 
down to the Oaks soon. We have no money, so we'll 
go and see father and he'll pay our fares home." 

They went down where one can pass into the Oaks, 
near the Portland and Rochester track, and just 
then a car came along from Deering and Mr. Howard 
got out. Oh, how glad he was to see his little one. 

''What smart, brave boys you are,'^ he exclaimed. 

He gave them all money to ride home when the 
car for Deering came, and told Ray and May to go 
right to the house, but he added : '' I will stay and 
see the man. I'd like to talk with him." 

He found Pete in due time at the tree. The min- 
ister told him that he had recovered May, but he 
talked kindly to Pete, in a quiet way, about his pov- 
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erty and troubles, and in a few days he got him some 
light work, and Pete seemed truly grateful, lived an 
honest life and would always do anything he could 
for Mr. Howard or his family. 

The story of the rescue by the boys got into the 
papers ; they were heroes for a while, and even when 
years had passed, now and then some one would ask : 
^^ Was you one of the courageous boys who went to 
the rescue that time that May was lostP* 
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JAKE. 



In one of the cheapest houses in Deering lived a 
boy named Jake. His father and mother^ though 
Americans^ were drinking, quarrelsome people, the 
man working as little as possible and the woman 
keeping the house untidy and uninviting. Brought 
up in such a house, it was no wonder that Jake was 
hardened and ugly. 

Once Jake said in his own defense : ^' What can you 
expect of me? Do you know the home Tve lived 
inr 

Jake, when a little fellow, often awakened feelings 
of pity, and tears stood in many eyes looking at him. 
He had a bright face and curly hair, and when wom- 
en, and men, too, saw that face all grimed with dirt, 
saw the neglected clothing, and heard the profane 
words from those childish lips, they said : 

" Oh, if that boy could be brought up in a good 
home.^^ 

They got him into Sunday School a few times, but 
he made so much mischief and trouble that those 
who invited and urged him to come ceased their 
urging. 

He went to the day school more or less, and was 
naturally bright enough, but he stayed away so much, 
his parents not caring, that he fell behind in his 
studies, and found himself soon below the boys of 
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his own age. Then he became discouraged and bit- 
ter^ and his education was abnost a failure. 

If a boy wanted to taunt him he would only need 
say : ^^ J ake is in the baby class.^^ 

But when he had said this he would better keep out 
of the way of Jake for awhile^ for if he were caught 
Jake would beat him till he cried for mercy. 

Jake was an idler and daring, and in time other 
boys came imder his leadership. If anything went 
wrong in town, if any property was destroyed oi 
injured, Jake and his gang were accused of it. So 
he became about the same as an outlaw, feared and 
hated by nearly alL 

He and those who consorted with him liked to 
pitch into some of the boys who did not go with 
them. There were what were almost battles be- 
tween the two sets, with stones sometimes, and some- 
times with fists. Now and again, his rough crowd 
would catch one or two of the other boys away 
from their fellows and would torment them and 
make them fight, and at last the rough usage would 
set their victims crying. This was what they wanted 
and delighted Jake and his pals, and they thought 
the more decent boys were all cowards, though they 
were not by any means. In fact, in the fights that 
took place, Jake and his followers found themselves 
opposed by valiant foes. But stiU they liked to 
believe, and they said: "Those fellows with their 
good clothes are no use. We can easily beat them.^' 

Eay Howard was a much smaller boy than Jake and 
his companions, and one day he fell into their hands 
when he was up in the woods by himself. Jake said : 
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" Ijet^s have some fun with the minister'B boy/* 

So they grabbed the lad^ and Jake said : 

" Now, you will have to fight/* 

"What for Tasked Kay. 

" Oh, we want to get some fun out of you. We 
want to give you something to tell your father. 
Uow'U the minister like it when his little son comes 
home with a bloody nose?" 

" Don*t you say anything against my father/* cried 
out Bay, starting up as if he were as big as Jake. 
" If you do you'll be sorry.** 

" Who*ll make me sorry ?'* asked the bigger boy in 
derision. 

" I will,** replied Bay, with eyes undaunted, feeling 
like the little Monitor against the Merrimac. 

" 1*11 soon take that out of you, young feller,** said 
Jake. 

"Here, Joe,*' he called to one of his cronies. 
" Here*s a boy wants to fight. Pitch into him.** 

"I won't fight him,'* said Bay, 'T)ut I'll fight you, 
Jake, if you want to.** - 

" My 1** exclaimed Jake. " Why, I could lick you 
with my little finger.'* 

" All right," said Bay, still fearless. " I don't want 
to fight at all, but if I fight anybody it'll be you, or 
you're a sneak. I think you are a sneak, Jake, any- 
how, or you wouldn't pick a quarrel with a small boy 
like me." 

"A sneak I** ejaculated Jake, mad through and 
through. "1*11 show you,*' and he doubled up his 
fist and struck Bay a blow that nearly knocked him 
over. 
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But the little boy braced himself again^ looked the 
larger boy in the eye, and waited for a second 
attack. 

Jake struck him again, this time full in the face. 
The blow brought a tear or two to Ea/s eyes and 
the blood began to flow, but he stood his ground 
again and said : 

*^ Come on,*' as if he were an equal to his foe. 

Jake began to be sorry for the brave little fellow 
and he said: 

"Say you're licked. Bay, and I won't touch you . 
again.** 

"N"o,** said Ray. "I wouldn't give up if you 
killed me.* 

" I'll see about that," said Jake. " 1*11 make you 
own up licked, like I make all your sniveling crew.*' 

With that he flew at Bay and not only struck him, 
this time in the eye, but also threw him savagely to 
the ground. 

Bay managed to rise up, however, and stood before 
his antagonist again. 

" Give up. Bay,** said several of the boys. " Jake 
don*t want to hurt you any more, but he'll kill you 
if you don*t say you're beat.** 

" Let him kill," said the sturdy boy. " Come on, 
Jake." 

Jake, although disliking to do it, made one more 
rush and this time Bay was hit so hard, and his 
temple came in such sharp contact with an old root 
when he fell, that he lay on the ground unconscious. 

The boys thought that he was dead. 
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You\e killed him^ Jake/^ they fearfully whis- 
pered. 

^^Oh^ no/' he answered^ thoroughly frightened. 
"ButwhatshaUIdo?'' 

One boy ran off to the pond and brought some 
water in his cap and threw it in Bay's face. After 
awhile the boy showed some signs of life. His eyes 
opened for a second. He was evidently trying hard 
to speak. 

The boys leaned down to listen and at last they 
heard him say : 

'^ I ain't licked; Jake. Fll get up in a moment or 
two.'' 

But Jake was satisfied. He said^ in a friendly 
tone: 

" No, you ain't licked, Bay. You're a trump." 

And ever after that Jake was Bay's friend and 
champion. He spoke for him and was ready to fight 
for him. 

He'd say, after that : " They're all a set of chumps ; 
that is, all but the minister's boy." 
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Dick was a big boy for his age, and three or four 
years older than Eay. He was a great good natured 
fellow, seldom resenting the jokes and jeers of the 
boys, who called hira Old Fatty. 

Dick was awfnly dull at his books and had fallen 
back till he landed in Ba/s class, and found it almost 
impossible to hold his place then. 

When he first went to school, his parents had 
great hopes of him and at first were inclined to blame 
the teacher because he did no better, but after awhile 
they made up their minds that he was a duU boy and 
regarded him almost as a fool. They taunted him 
and were verj' unfair to him. Perhaps he would 
have done better had he received more comfort and 
encouragement at home, but it was hard work at the 
best for him to learn. The teachers despaired of 
him and the boys made him a butt for almost con- 
stant ridicule. Although he usually stood their 
laughing and teasing, yet once or twice he had risen 
up in anger and, being so large and powerful, he 
scattered the boys about him like chaff and made 
them fear a little what he might do if provoked too 
far. 

But generally it was safe to make sport of him, and 
his schoolmates usually knew no pity. 

Bay joined in with the rest of them and was as bad 
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as any^ and often his voice would fling out some 
annoying word. 

But one day he came home and told his father 
how they had been plaguing Dick and having so 
much fun with him and how Dick went home with 
his head down almost sobbing, and his father said : 

" My lad, I am sorry to have you treat any one like 
that. If the boy is as dull as you think him, you 
should feel for him all the more, but I don't believe 
that he is. Both his father's and mother's families 
are bright people, and you may see him turning out 
smarter than any of you." 

"Oh, that can't be, pa. Why, his teachers all 
have called him a dunce and everybody thinks him 



so." 



" That may be," said Mr. Howard, 'T)ut many boys 
who have become famous men were considered very 
poor scholars at school." 

" Didn't 1 ever tell you the old story of the Ugly 
Duck?" he went on. "A swan's egg was placed 
under a duck with the other eggs upon which she 
was setting. When the ducklings were hatched one 
of them looked diflEerently from the others. The 
mother duck despised it and picked upon it. The 
little ducklings thought it homely and ugly and stole 
its food and tormented it. It had a hard chance for 
its life and almost came to believe that its brothers 
and sisters were right in calling it foolish. But it 
grew stronger, and one day when some beautiful 
white swans flew overhead, it tried its wings and 
joined them. You see that the ugly duck turned out 
to be a lovely swan." 
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Well/' asked Bay, " what can I do for Dick ? 
You can do this : bring him here for fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour every day after school. Your 
mother and I will help him with his lessons/' 

So Bay.agreed, and after hard coaxing managed to 
induce Dick to come home with him one night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard helped him every evening 
after that. It was extremely hard work, but Dick 
gained some and at last the teacher noticed the 
improvement. Dick finally told her who was help- 
ing him and she was then kinder to him, and 
there was no danger of his falling back that term. 
But perhaps the minister would not have succeeded 
had he not discovered Diet's real bent and talent. 
The boy was always looking at pictures of machinery. 
Even in the dictionary he would search for such 
things. He was very handy with tools. 

No matter what happened at Mr. Howard's house, 
whether the furnace, the plumbing, a window or a 
door were out of order, the boy seemed to know jusl 
what to do. 

His own father scouted the idea of his helping 
whenever he made offers at home, but Mr. Howard 
gave him every encouragement and found out the 
lad had a genius for mechanics. 

So one day he said: ^'Dick, you know that you 
can be a smart man if you wish. You can be one of 
the brainiest inventors of the land, perhaps. You 
can learn the great principles that books can teach 
you, and with your natural gifts, you can be a use- 
ful man, it may be a leading man." 

'*Why,'' said the boy, brightening up, "nobody 
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ever talked to me like that before. You are fooling 
with me, Fm afraid, like the boys." 

"N"o/' said Mr. Howard. "I'm telling you the 
truth. But if you want to do your best you must post 
yourself on the common foundation studies which you 
are taking now. Every one of them will help you at 
some point in your business life — arithmetic, writ- 
ing, spelling and the rest. You can learn them if 
you have an object. You haven't cared and haven't 
really tried. You haven't liked your schooling." 

'* I'll care now, and I'll try," said the boy, looking 
up with a new manliness in his whole bearing. 

He also asked Mr. Howard to go up to where he, 
Dick, lived, and there he took him out to an old hen- 
house, which his father had allowed him to use as a 
shop. 

He unlocked the door and, going in, Mr. Howard 
was surprised to see the tools the lad had managed to 
gather and the kind of work he had done. He had 
made a wooden model of a railroad engine and a track 
to run it on; he had a new plan for signalling trains 
at the stations. Much of his work was crude, but it 
showed remarkable ability for a boy. Mr. Howard 
was sure now that Dick was bound to succeed. 

He went home and Ray heard him telling about 
Dick's workshop and his smariiness. 

He was foolish enough to tell the other boys. They 
laughed and talked it over, and finally agreed to go 
over that night and break in and smash his models 
and thus play a good " joke " on Dick. 

Ray tried to get them to give up such a plan, but 
he couldn't, so he declared that he'd tell Dick. 
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He told him and it filled him with despair^ but he 
did not dare to tell his father^ for his parents knew 
nothing yet of the models and would not sympathize 
with him^ and Dick was too shy^ anyhow^ to tell his 
folks. He thought of removing all his things and 
hiding them^ but it was quite a job and the boys 
might get angry and injure the building. Finally 
Bay said : 

'^ Let them come. I'll go to Jake and get him to 
come up with his 'gang ' and drive off the other boys. 
I know that he'll do it for me." 

So he went and saw Jake^ who promised to bring 
the desired help. 

They came up early after dark. Bay begged his 
father to let him go to Dick's that evenings and he 
gained permission and was there. 

All together^ they gathered a pile of stones and 
stood ready for the attack. 

Dick got them to promise to fire only at the feet 
and legs of the attacking party^ so as not to hurt them 
badly. 

After a long wait they saw the hostile boys steal- 
ing along toward the shop. Each of Jake's soldiers 
took six stones. When the enemy was near enough 
Jake said: 

" Fire/' and the missiles began to strike the ma- 
rauding foe. 

The astonished boys saw there was trouble ahead 
and tried to pick up stones enough with which to 
defend themselves, but they were in the dark and 
had no arsenal on hand, as did Jake and his help- 
ers, so after two or three more stony showers they 
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gave up and ran away^ knowing that they were 
beaten. 

Dick and Bay had made coffee in the shop and had 
bought oranges^ so when the battle was over they 
treated Jake and the others who had assisted and 
sent them off feeling well. 

When Ba/s father heard of this struggle he 
blamed Bay for calling on those lawless boys^ but 
Bay said that he did not want to tell any one on the 
boys and saw no way but to get the help he did to 
save Dick's things. 

Mr. Howard had a talk with Dick's father and 
mother later, telling them what he expected of their 
boy, so after that Dick had a pleasanter time at home^ 
and before a great while his parents began to feel 
some pride in his achievements and endeavors, in 
school and out. 
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RESCUED IN BOSTON. 

"He*8 the boy who did it/' exclaimed the store- 
keeper, pointing at Jake^ who^ with some of his pals^ 
was spending a few days in Boston. They had 
worked a little and raised money enough for a trip 
to the Hub. 

*' 1 didn't/' said Jake to the policeman, who then 
came up. 

'* What is the charge ?^' asked the policeman. 

Mr. Peters, the storeman, said in reply : 

^^See that hole in my beautiful plate-glass window? 
This boy threw a stone through it and now the glass 
will have to be replaced. There is the stone he 
fired,'' he went on, pointing to a smooth, nice look- 
ing white stone near the window. 

'* Is that stone yours ?" questioned the policeman of 
Jake. 

'^No-o, sir," said Jake in a hangdog, hesitating 
way. 

'* Look in his pocket," prompted Mr. Peters. "He 
has more there of the same kind." 

The policeman asked the lad to show what he had 
in the pocket pointed out. Jake at first held back, 
but at last in a bravado style, he pulled out two or 
three more white stones, which matched the one 
they had picked up. 

This made the policeman certain that Mr. Peters 
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was telling a true story, so he took the boy into 
custody, and told Mr. Peters to come with him, to 
make his charge before the police judge. Mr. Peters 
called a girl from a back room, where she had been 
scrubbing the floor, and told her to take charge of 
the shop; and the policeman, with Jake and Mr. 
Peters, moved toward the police-station, with a crowd 
of boys soon following on behind, but Jake's friends 
had run away. 

Prank and Bay, with the latter's father, were also 
in the city, on a «hort vacation trip, and the boys 
were walking on Washington street, and had got 
quite a distance up, when they saw the crowd. 

They ran to see what the trouble was, when Jake 
caught sight of them and cried out : 

" Oh, Bay, is your father in town ?'' 

" Yes, Jake,*' said Bay, " what is the matter P' 

''This feller says that I broke his window," an- 
swered Jake. '* I didn't do it but the cop is taking me 
oflE. -Won't you get your father to help me out?" 

''Well, Fll try, Jake. You're sure you didn't do 
it?" 

"Yes, I'm sure. Bay." 

Bay asked the policeman where the courtroom 
was, and, further, requested him to wait, if possible, 
till he could get his father there. 

He said: 

" Prank, will you go with Jake, and I'll hurry after 
father." 

"Yes," said Prank, "of course I will." 

So Bay took the first electric that came along 
bound down town, and when he reached the street 
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he wanted^ got off and hurried to a lawyer's office^ 
where his father had been when the two boys started 
out to walk. 

Bushing in^ he said : 

^' Father^ Jake is arrested and he wants you to 
help him. Will you come with me right away to the 
court-room ?'' 

**I don't think much of Jake^ you know^ Kay/* 
replied his father, *' but to oblige you, and perhaps to 
help him, I'll go with you." 

**F11 go, also," said his lawyer friend, Mr. Case. 

*' Oh, thank you, thank you," responded Mr. How- 
ard. 

On the car, Bay told all he knew about the charge, 
but it didn't cover any of the details, so it threw 
little light on Jake's guilt or innocence. The justice 
had been busy with other cases, so Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Case arrived just as the policeman began to 
tell his story. 

He told what the charge was, how Jake had lied 
about the stone, and what a fine window it was that 
was broken. 

Mr. Peters said he had recently moved into the 
store, that the owner from whom he hired it was very 
proud of the window and made him promise to be 
careful of it, and that if the owner could charge him 
with breaking it he should have to pay for replac- 
ing it. 

" I was standing on a step-ladder, cleaning the win- 
dow," said he, **when several boys came in front 
and began to guy me. I stood it for a while, but 
finally got angry and ordered them off. I got down 
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once^ to see if I could find a policemean^ but none was 
in sight. This boy had three or four stones in his 
hands and was tossing them up and down and once 
or twice he made a threatening gesture toward me. 
After a time he threw one of the stones, the one we 
found, and it broke the window/' 

Then he told of the charge and arrest, about as the 
policeman had described it. 

''It looks pretty bad," whispered Mr. Case to 
Mr. Howard, but, turning to the justice, he said: 
Can't the boy, now, tell his story ?" 
He can tell it," said he in reply, ''but I guesa 
it's hardly necessary. What have you got to sayP' 

Jake did not look very manly, as he tried to an- 
swer, but managed to say : 

" The other boys and me were passing words with 
the storekeeper, when he broke the window himself. 
He was cleaning it, but he took a hammer with him 
that time he climbed up the ladder after coming out, 
and he seemed to be driving in a tack just over the 
window. I don't know how it happened, but the 
hammer seemed to slip, and, in catching it, the man 
knocked it against the window and broke the glass. 
I guess he saw that one of the stones I had been play- 
ing with had dropped on the walk, and so he came 
out and made the charge, but I didn't do it." 

"And oh," he cried to Mr. Howard, " if you will get 
me out of this, I'll go back home and do very dif- 
ferent from what I have done. Do help me." 

" Why did you lie about the stone," asked the jus- 
tice. 

" I was afraid," replied Jake. 
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The justice then asked Mr. Howard what he knew 
about the prisoner. 

^^ Is he a good boy at home ? He looks rather dis- 
reputable.^^ 

" I shall have to own,^^ said Mr. Howard, ^' that he 
has an unsayory reputation, but he is a very good 
friend to my boy, Ray, here, and I think that if he 
had had a better training he might be somebody, 
and I have hoped that even with all the drawbacks 
he was improving a little lately.^* 

" Not a very good recommendation, Mr. Howard. 
A bad reputation gives him a small show here to-day. 
What do you say. Bay P^ 

^^ I say, sir,^* said Ray, " that Jake didnH do it.*' 

^* I know him well, and if he had done it, with so 
much against him, he would have brazened it through 
and owned up. He does not lack in courage. His 
sticking to it shows that he didnH do it." 

" Oh, you want to make out something for him,** 
said the justice, " but, my boy, what you say doesn't 
amount to much.'* 

Mr. Case then asked the justice if he would wait 
till eleven o'clock, and give him and Mr. Howard a 
chance to look the matter up a little. The justice, 
knowing Mr. Case well, said he would, and started in 
to hear other cases. 

*^ We'll be back by eleven, Jake," said Mr. Howard. 
** You had better let Ray and Prank know where the 
other boys are, so they can himt them up and have 
them here to testify. That is, if you are innocent," 
he added. 

'* I am, Mr. Howard, I am," he replied. 
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He then told the boys where they might perhaps 
find his mates. But they were saved all trouble about 
that, for when they were a little way from the court 
Frank cried out: 

"There they are. Bay," and sure enough there 
were Jake's chums. 

Mr. Case asked them concerning the window and 
they claimed about what Jake had said. 

"Wait near here," Mr. Case instructed them, 
"for we are coming back by eleven, and you must 
testify, if you have any friendship for Jake, and if 
you go back on him now, when he gets out you may 
be sorry." 

They promised to be on hand. 

Mr. Case took the affair in charge. He and Mr. 
Howard found a hammer in the store behind a box. 
They discovered a hole over the window, where a tack 
had been driven in and drawn out again. 

Bay said: 

" Pa, there's a man over there seems to want to see 
you," and they looked across from Mr. Peters' store 
and saw a man in front of a place opposite, beckoning 
to them. 

They went over and found that he had seen the 
whole performance, and that Jake and the boys with 
him had told the truth. He was ready to go with 
them to court. 

A woman who lived over his store had also seen it 
all. So they interviewed her, and now they were 
ready for the eleven o'clock appointment. When they 
appeared before the justice, they asked him to ques- 
tion the three boys, Jake's friends. 
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Their statements backed him up^ but Mr. Peters 
said: 

^'Judge^ they are tarred with the same stick. 
They would lie for their chum. Mr. Case probably 
told them what Jake had said.^' 

"That's it, is it r remarked Mr. Case, a little 
angry. 

"Well, your honor, please ask Mr. Helper here, 
who keeps a store opposite to Mr. Peters', how it was." 

So Mr. Helper, and afterwards Mrs. Looker, cor- 
roborated Jake's story so thoroughly, that finally 
Mr. Peters gave up and owned that they boy had told 
the truth. 

When the window was broken he thought of the 
money he would have to pay, and seeing the stone 
on the sidewalk, the idea of making the charge 
against the boy, to clear himself before the landlord, 
flashed in a second through his brain, and he made 
the attempt. 

Mr. Case told him that Jake could have him ar- 
rested and punished severely for making such a false 
charge against him, but he pleaded so hard, and de- 
clared that he and his family would be ruined, so 
they finally let him steal away, crestfallen and beaten. 

This arrest was the best thing that ever happened 
to Jake. It aroused all the good in him. He saw 
what a bad character and reputation might do for 
anyone. He and his boys went home on the boat that 
night. He settled down to work, went some to even- 
ing school, after a time got a good position, where 
he had a chance to rise, and you may be sure that he 
felt friendly to all who had helped him out of the 
scrape he got into with the broken window. 
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" This is the old City Hall, Bay/' said his father, 
as they stood in the square one day, on the same va- 
cation trip. " YouVe often read about this part oi 
the city in Alger's books, you know." 

" Yes," said Bay, and turning to Frank, he asked : 

" Wouldn't you like to see the Newsboys' Home 
that we've read about, also ?" 

"If Mr. Howard is willing," said Frank. 
'^Doesn't that bootblack there make you think of 
Alger's bootblacks. Bay ?" 

" He does," assented Bay. " Let's go up and speak 
to him. Father is going into the post office for 
awhile." 

They walked up to the boy, who eyed them sharply. 

"Is your name Tom?" asked Bay. 

"* N aw," returned he. " What yer givin' us ? Me 
name is Algernon De Swipes. What's your name, 
young hayseed? Did yer milk the cow this morning 
before you left the farm ?" 

Frank broke in: 

" Don't let him call you names. Bay. Punch him 
in the head." 

"Come here, Mickey," called the bootblack to 
another lad in the same profession. "Let's give it 
to these farm hands." 

The other boy hurried up, and there would have 
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been trouble soon, for Frank was quite courageous^ 
and Bay and he, together, would have stood their 
ground, but just then Bay's father came out, and see- 
ing the diisturbance, he said to the pugilistic boot- 
black: 

" I'd like a shine, please." 

During the process he talked to the boy and found 
out that his name was really Greorge, and the boys 
and he became quite friendly, and Bay and Frank 
said: 

^^ Come to see us sometime, George." Bay added : 

^^ You can make quite a cheap passage on the Port- 
land and New York boat and could perhaps earn 
part of your fare." 

'* I'll come," replied (Jeorge. " I say, fellers," re- 
ferring to Frank and Ray, "I don't know what 1 
was thinking about. There ain't no hayseed in your 
hair, after all. I guess I was looking out of my blind 
eye. If you want to do it, I'll take you to the News 
boys' Home to-night." 

After Mr. Howard's boots were blacked he gave 
George and Mickey a quarter each, and, after talking 
the matter over, they planned to accept the boot- 
black's invitation for that evening. 

They came down from the hotel for that purpose, 
and the boys thoroughly enjoyed looking the noble 
institution over. 

During the day they visited Central Park, saw the 
cave and the owls, the menagerie and the swans upon 
the lake, climbed the tower, and went into the 
museum nearby, and generally enjoyed themselves. 

During their visit they went over to the beautiful 
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Oreenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn^ where Mr. How- 
ard's father and brothers were buried. 

They went to Prospect Park^ and the minister 
showed them where part of the battle of Long Island 
was fought. 

They saw all in the two cities they could within 
the limits of two or three days. 

One night they went to see the "Old Homestead'^ 
and Joshua Whitcomb. The boys liked it^ but the 
older ones there were even more impressed. Mr. 
Howard thought of Eugene Field's poem, written 
after seeing the play. Mr. Field was touched by the 
portrayal of simple New England farm life, remind- 
ing him of his boyhood. In his poem he says : 

" Oh, who'd ha' thought the music of that distant child- 
hood time, 
Would sleep through all the changeful, bitter years, 
To waken into melodies, like Ohris'mas bells a-chime^ 
And claim the ready tribute of our tears." 

One day they went out to a great machine shop, 
where Mr. Howard said that a friend of his was the 
chief owner. The boys were pleased to see the work 
going on, but finally Bay said to his father's friend : 

" Mr. Hardy, can't you give a schoolmate of mine 
a chance with you ?" 

"Keep still, Bay," said his father. "We didnH 
come to ask favors. Hardy." 

"No," responded Mr. Hardy. "I know that, 
but what is it the boy wants ?" 

Then Bay, with the help of his father, told Mr. 
Hardy about Dick, and asked if he couldn't give 
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him a chance to develop his talents^ and still allow 
him some opportunity for further schooling. 

" Bay," said Mr. Hardy, " I like your speaking for 
your friend and I'm interested in Dick. If Mr. 
Howard will send him here, I'll pay all the expenses, 
and try him for six months, and if he proves to be all 
right I'll give him a permanent position. In fact, I 
believe that he can help me if he is all you think. 
Tell him that, please." 

Kay and Frank were overjoyed, and so was Mr. 
Howard. This was the best of their whole trip, ex- 
cept saving Jake. 

Dick went to Mr. Hard/s, and that gentleman 
found him more than be expected, and the boy grew 
into favor more and more, and took a very active 
part in the business, his inventive genius being of 
great service on several occasions. 

As Dick's father and mother received checks from 
time to time from their son and found out how well 
he stood, all their first pride came back, and they 
often admitted that they owed much of their present 
prosperity and joy to what was done for Dick by the 
minister's boy. 
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" liello^ boys," said Eay^s and Frank's schoolmates, 
upon Iheir return, and they began to chafE them. 

"Where's your blacking kit? Black my boots, 
won't you, Frank.'^ 

" Bay, I heard you were locked up in the Tombs 
because you looked so green. Is that so ?' 

Another fellow said: 

" I heard that Mr. Howard had to have you boys 
tied with strings to him, so you wouldn't get lost. 
Did you go on the Brooklyn Bridge, or were you 
afraid you'd fall oflE? You're city boys, ain't you 
now!" So ran the talk, but the returning boys 
laughed it all off and soon everjrthing settled down to 
its usual course. 

But about three weeks after they came back, a 
most exciting event took place. One Saturday Bay 
went into Portland to the bank with his father. 
While his father was making a deposit and writing 
out a check, all of a sudden Bay took hold of his arm 
and said to him: 

'* Pa, see that man looking around near the pay- 
ing-teller's window?" 

" Yes, my boy, what of him ?" 

" Well," said Bay in a low voice, 'T! think he is a 
bank thief. George pointed him out to me one morn- 
ing when he and I were talking in New York." 
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'^ But you must be mistaken^ my lad. See what a 
well-dressed, nice lookiiig man he is." 

** Yes," replied the boy, " so he was in New York. 
George said that they call him there, " Dandy Phil." 

By this time the man had received change for a bill 
and had slowly passed out, still looking about him. 

Mr. Howard, though he thought Bay must be mis- 
taken, spoke to one of the bank officers and told him 
what Bay said. 

^^ I think if s all nonsense," claimed Mr. Howard, 
but the bank man took it more seriously. 

** I don't know," said he, " there may be something 
to it. There have been lots of robberies of banks in 
New England lately. We'd better be over careful 
than too careless. If you will lend us your boy for 
the rest of the day, the man will probably be in again 
before bank hours close, and we'll have one of our 
detectives on hand, and if the man comes again it will 
be a pretty sure sign that he means mischief." 

So Bay and the detective hung around the rest of 
the banking hours. 

It was a tiresome job for the boy, and once or twice 
he asked if he could not go out and look for the man 
at some of the other banks, but the officers persuaded 
him to stay right there. 

It was nearly time to close and some of the clerks 
were smiling and winking at Bay, as if he had fooled 
them, when the boy said to the detective, in a 
whisper : 

'* There he is, and another man with him. Dandy 
Phil has put on false whiskers this time, but I 
know him by his clothes." 
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The two men made some errand of inquiry at one 
of the windows about some business firm^ and after 
awhile went out of the bank. 

But this time the detective followed. He kept 
them in sight from that time till night. 

He and some of the other members of his force 
were at hand when the robbery was attempted in 
the dead of night, and the two New York ** cracks '' 
were both imprisoned, caught in the act. 

The president of the bank sent for Ray to come in 
one day, and he said to him : 

" My boy, we owe a good deal to you, we think, and 
we want to give you a little testimonial. We have 
placed two hundred dollars to your credit, which you 
can add to your account in the savings bank, for 
your father says you have one.'* 

" Thank you, sir/' said Ray, " but I think George 
deserves more credit than I, for he pointed out the 
man to me.'* 

'* I don't think so," answered the president, " but 
I will send fifty dollars to a friend in New York, and 
you can tell George to call for it and take it up, in 
whole or in part.'' 

"That's glorious," exclaimed the boy. "Now 
George can come to see me, sure." 

George bought a suit of clothes the next summer, 
tidied himself up, and looked such a different boy 
that Rav did not know him at first, when the boot- 
black reached his house, to spend a few weeks with 
him. 

What times that boy had. Old Orchard was one 
trip, to Riverton often, several days spent at one of 
the islands. 
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SPOTTING A BOBBER 

George evidently tried to curb his rude way of 
speaking. Associating with Ray and his friends, 
he got to longing for an education and a different 
home^ and finally Mr. Howard, with the consent of 
(Jeorge^s father (his mother was dead), found George 
a home with a farmer in New Gloucester, with the 
proviso that George should spend as much time as 
possible at school. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



MISSINQ THE PRIZE. 



Frank/* said Mr. Eobinson, in school one day, 
"you and Kay canH sit together for a week again. 
You make too much trouble. Don't you smile, Bay, 
or I'll dust your coat for you. I haven't forgotten 
how to give a boy a good trouncing yet.'* 

The two boys were full of mischief at school and 
got into all sorts of scrapes on that account, but they 
studied every evening at Bay's home and stood very 
well in their classes. With a little more pains on 
their part none could surpass them. 

A boy named Cook had always had the best rank, 
however, for he was extra studious and always well 
behaved. His teacher often called the attention of 
visitors to his standing and manly behavior. 

One day a rich citizen of Deering came into the 
school at the beginning of the term, and said: 

" Boys and girls, when I was a youngster I had to 
go to work instead of going to school. My parents 
died and I had to earn my own living. Since then I 
have missed the education which I might have had. 
I have made money, it is true, but it would have 
helped me in business and in many ways if I had been 
blessed with a good chance for early schooling. Now, 
I want to encourage you boys and girls to study and 
to do your best, so Pm going to give a prize of fif- 
teen dollars to the scholar with the best rank at the 
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end of the term^ and five dollars to the one with the 
second best test^ and five dollars to the one standing 
third. • 

'TThe test must include attendance and prompt- 
ness and behavior." 

Let's try for it. Prank," said Ray. 
We'll stand no show on behavior, Ray," answered 
Frank, '• but then," he added, ** I suppose we can be- 
have, if it is necessary." 

They mentioned it at their homes and their parents 
encouraged them to try. But Mr. Howard said, 
really wishing to stir them up, and stimulate them : 

" I fear that you can't beat the Cook boy, my lads, 
but you can attempt to secure the second and third 
prizes." 

" Not much," responded Ray. " We are going to 
go in for number one." 

The boys studied, as before, every evening at Ray's 
house. Previously one would hardly know whether it 
was study or quarreling that was going on. 

" That isn't right, Ray. What a fellow you are to 
blunder." 

" Yes, it is right, you dumbhead. You're all wrong, 
Frank." 

So went the strife of words, but all the time their 
examples were being done, and one was a check upon 
the other, preventing mistakes. 

After work was over, they would play checkers till 
bedtime, very often, and both came to be quite ex- 
pert at the game, for boys. 

But this term the warring words were seldom 
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heard and the game was laid aside. The boys were 
bound to win at school. 

Near the close of the term, Kay remarked to 
Frank : 

" We're going to beat Cook." 

" I guess so/' responded Frank. " I believe Rob- 
inson thinks so, also, from what May says he told her 
teacher about our doing so well this term." 

That same day the boys called at Marcus Cook's 
home. He wasn't in and they waited for him awhile. 
Marcus' little sister sat in the room. " Frank," she 
said, ^^Marcus thinks that you and Kay are going to 
beat him. Mother has been sick nearly all the term 
and Marcus has had a hard time to get his lessons. 
You know that father has not been heard from for 
two years now, and Marcus thought the prize would 
help us out so much, for we're getting awfully poor." 

The boys knew that Mr. Cook had sailed with his 
schooner two years before and had not been heard 
from, but they did not realize that his family was 
suffering. 

^^Did Marcus want you to tell us this, Alice?" 
asked Frank. 

^* Oh, no, he didn't, indeed he didn't. Marcus is 
proud and would be awfully angry if he thought I 
had told you anything. I don't know why I said so 
much, but I feel so sad that I wanted to tell somebody^ 
and so you've heard it." 

"Well, Alice," said Eay, "don't you let Marcus 
ever know that you told us this. Promise." And she 
promised. 

"Let's go, Ray," said Frank. " Then Marcus will 
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not know we've been here." So the boys went away. 
Outside thej discussed it all. 

If Marcus' folks are so poor/' remarked Baj^ 
then I don't want to take that prize from him." 

"No more do I," assented Frank. "I hate to 
give it up, but let's lose it, Kay." 

"All right, then," answered Eay, "but how? I 
don't fancy missing on my studies after trying so 
hard." 

" We needn't do that," Frank replied, " for we can 
play a little in school, enough to get some black 
marks. But I suppose we'll run the risk of losing 
all the prizes, for we don't know just our standing 
nor his, nor that of any of the others." 

" Thaf s so," said Eay, " but we must risk it even 
if we lose all." 

So for the rest of the term they were not so well 
behaved. The teacher, till then surprised that they 
had been in no mischief that term, thought they were 
getting back into their old tricks and ways and con- 
cluded that the strain had been too much. He felt 
sorry, though. He spoke to the boys. 

" Boys," he said, " I thought that you were going to 
secure the first prize, one of you, but if you keep this 
monkey business up you will not win any prize at all." 

" We're sorry, sir," they replied. He thought there 
was something strange about their conduct, but no 
one else noticed and he said no more. 

At the close of the school, Marcus had the first 
prize, and Bay and Frank took the other two, their 
standing being alike. 

The other boys twitted them. 
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" Marcus was too much for you/^ they cried. 

** Something was too much for us," they admitted. 

But when Marcus' father came home, as he did in 
a few months, it being the old story of shipwreck 
and final rescue, Alice told him what she had said to 
Frank and Bay. 

He looked the matter up, told the teacher the truth, 
and told the boys' fathers, and he felt ever a deep 
interest in the lads. 

Later, he sailed a big four-master, and took the 
boys to Cuba once, and once to Savannah, and they 
felt more than repaid for their sacrifice. Eay^s father 
was inclined to think the boys did wrong in regard 
to the prize. 

He said : 

"You could have won the prize and given it to 
Marcus." 

" No, father," said Bay, " Marcus would not have 
taken it." 

" Perhaps not, my boy, but if you had come to me, 
I could have found some way out of the problem. I 
donH believe you were justified in misbehaving in 
school." 

The teacher, Mr. Eobinson, when he learned the 
truth, was more and more interested in Prank and 
Bay. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THJB widow's trial. 



" Yes, Mrs. Spencer will have a hard time/* said 
Mr. Howard at the supper table one evening. 

'' Who is she. Pa ?' asked May. 

''She is a poor woman whose husband's funeral 
1 have been attending this afternoon. He had been 
sick over a year and the expense of the funeral, and 
his losing a year's work and wages, have left the 
widow and her four small children terribly poor. 
The oldest girl, Kate, must be in your school. May." 

"Yes, father, she is, and she is a smart scholar, 
too." 

''Now," continued Mr. Howard, "Mrs. Spencer 
will have to earn the whole living, and she must care 
for her children as well, which is no small task in 
itself. She isn't very strong, and I tell you that she 
has a hard row to hoe. Can't you find some clothes 
for them, Mary?" he said to his wife. 

" I'll try. I guess that we can find some, and I'll 
get some, also, from the neighbors." 

That evening Bay talked it over with Prank. 

"Can't we earn some money some way, and buy 
some groceries with it or give her whatever we man- 
age to earn?" 

" I think we can," replied Frank, " for we can sell 
an evening paper for one thing. You know that we 
used to do it last winter." 

" Yes," consented Bay, " and we can get more cus- 
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tomers if we tell what we are going to do with the 
money. Father," he called into the other room, " can 
you think of any way we can earn some money to 
help Mrs. Spencer?" 

" Why don't you start a Messenger Boys' route ?" 

" What do you mean by that, Mr. Howard ?" asked 
Frank. 

" Why, you can go to a lot of houses and say you 
are ready to do errands any day. You can leave cards, 
to be put in the windows if anybody wants you for 
any business, and every morning you can go the 
rounds. Those who desire any errands done will have 
cards up, and you can call and do the errand either 
before school or at noon. Or you can do any little 
chores about the houses, sifting the ashes, looking 
after the furnace or anything else." 

"Why," said Bay, "I guess we can do that, and 
with the errands and chores and selling the papers, 
we can keep busy, I should think." 

"And," said Mr. Howard to May, "you can sell 
candy. Your mother will make some and people will 
buy of you. You can tell them what you mean to do 
with the money. I feel a good deal better, to think 
that you young folks are going to help. I will try to 
secure some other aid, and so Mrs. Spencer can man- 
age for awhile. She has some relatives out in Minne- 
apolis and after a time they may see fit to assist her, 
but they did not like her marriage and Mrs. Spencer 
does not feel like asking them for anything until she 
absolutely must. But I am going out there in about 
six months, and I'll see them then, if nothing is done 
before." 
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Aboat ten days later^ on a Saturday night, after 
going around with their papers, and building up 
quite a messenger business, Frank said to Bay : 

^* How much have we in the box ? And how much 
have you made. May, with your candy?" 

" Fve made just fifty-five cents," replied the little 
girl. 

** Thafs first rate," said both the boys. 

*^ I'll open the box," said Bay, " and see how much 
you and I have earned, Frank, and then," he went on, 
with his eyes shining, "IVe got something else to 
tell that will astonish you." 

" What is it ?" asked Frank. " It's mean for you 
not to tell. Bay." 

*' Yes, you ought to tell. Bay," chimed in May. 

" I'm sorry I said anything," exclaimed Bay, "for 
I meant to keep it for a surprise, but if you can't wait 
to hear it till we have counted our money, it's this 
five dollar bill that makes me feel good. Mr. Sawyer 
gave it to me for the widow." 

" Ain't he a good one?" said Frank. 

"Yes, he's a good-hearted man, always generous, 
and I guess father must have been saying something 
to him, for he asks me every day how we are getting 
on, and to-night he handed out the five dollars, and 
he wants me to tell him Monday how Mrs. Spencer 
and her family are coming along." 

" Well, open the box. Bay, no more chin music till 
that's done. I guess we have taken in on our papers 
this week enough to make forty-five cents profit. Sev- 
eral haven't paid yet, either." 

They counted their money and looked over their 
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crude book-keepings and decided that they had made^ 
in all, one dollar and thirty-five cents, forty-seven 
cents from the papers and the rest from errands and 
other work done. Several people were calling on 
them every day for services now. 

With the five dollars, and May's fifty cents, this 
made six dollars and eighty-five cents to be devoted 
to the widow's family. 

" Shall we buy groceries with it. Pa ?" questioned 
Ray. 

"No, I think, boys, you had better give her the 
money, for I find she has already had some groceries 
given to her this week, and I have, also, inquired 
about her and learn that she is a very prudent woman, 
and will not waste a cent of the money, and she will 
know best how to spend it." 

"All right, sir," said Frank, "that will save us 
lots of trouble, for we should not know what to buy 
very well." 

" It might be," said Bay, ^like the minister's dona- 
tion Mr. Davis told about. It wasn't Pa's donation," 
he added. "The people all carried biscuits to the 
minister, and although they ate a pile of them them- 
selves, at the donation, yet he had so many left that 
he was in despair. So the next Sunday morning 
he stuck one on every picket of the parsonage fence, 
and the people, going by to church, saw all the bis- 
cuits there, and decided that the minister's wife 
should have a greater variety at the next donation. 
If Frank and I went to buying for the widow we 
might carry too much of one thing, like the minister's 
biscuits, and she might come short on others." 
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That night thej were proud^ as they and May 
went to Mrs. Spencer's house and handed over the six 
dollars and eighty-five cents. Tears came to the poor 
widow's eyes. 

" You don't know how much good you've done me 
to-night. We have had some things given us to eat 
and some clothes have been brought in by Mr. How- 
ard; but there are other things we must have or the 
children will have to go hungry, and I have been 
worrying about next week, and now my worry is aU 
gone. May God bless you all, for you've done good to 
the widow and fatherless to-night." 

** And, Mrs. Spencer," said Frank, " we are going 
to bring you what we can every week, so you'll have 
a little something to depend on." 

"And I'm going to help, too, every week," said 
little May. 

"I'm glad we have promised to bring her the 
money we make," remarked Bay, on the way home, 
" for if we hadn't promised we'd have felt like keep- 
ing some of it ourselves. I know that I should." 

In fact they were sorely tempted, and it really 
seemed almost too much for them to do, but it was a 
noble schooling and they kept it up bravely, and 
nearly every week they had some extra dollars, the 
gift of some of those who were watching the faith- 
ful efforts of the boys and little May. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



KEEPING STORE. 



^* Mr. Howard/' said one of the neighbors to him 
one morning, " those two boys are doing a big thing, 
we all think, and I'd like to help them a little.'' 

" But you've given them money for Mrs. Spencer 
several times, so you have been helping," replied Mr. 
Howard. 

^' I don't mean that kind of aid. I mean that they 
are showing quite a business knack and I should like 
to help them do a little more. You know that small 
vacant shop of mine, where the post office was once ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. Howard, "and I've often 
wondered why somebody did not make a little store 
of that^ for it is a good place for trade." 

" It is," said Mr. Arlington, " and I propose that 
the two boys take the building, and keep a small store, 
and I believe that they can make more than they do 
now, just by keeping open noon-times and after 
school and Saturdays. I'll tidy the room up for 
them, and they need not pay any rent for awhile, 
and I have a big garden and will let them sell the 
vegetables that I don't need, and they need not pay 
me anything for them. They can keep candy and 
stationery and knick-knacks. I'll lend them the 
money to stock up with, if they wish." 

" No," said Mr. Howard, " if they go into this Ray 
has money enough of his own in the bank, but what 
about the newspaper and messenger business ?" 
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" CanH they turn all that over to some of the other 
boys? Aren^t there some of the boys who would be 
willing to help the widow that way? Then she'd 
have that income and what comes in from the store, 
also/^ 

" I guess the boys can arrange it," replied Mr. How- 
ard. " It is very kind and liberal of you to take all 
this trouble and plan so much." 

"No,*" asserted Mr. Arlington, "the boys deserve 
it, and I'd like to help that poor family, also." 

That evening Mr. Howard told the boys about Mr. 
Arlington's offer. 

That's grand,'* exclaimed Frank. 
Just the thing," affirmed Ray, 'Tbut who are the 
boys who will take our present business?" 

"I think Ernest would be a good one," said 
Frank. 

" He would," answered Ray, " and Harry would be 
a good one, too. Let's go ask them both, and we will 
go right away." 

" We will, and to-morrow will be Saturday and we 
can see Mr. Arlington." 

So they went to work, and a week later they opened 
up their store. 

"I think, boys," said Mr. Arlington, "that you 
might put in a few common groceries. Some of us 
would buy of you, and you could let Mrs. Spencer 
have what she wants of you at wholesale prices, and 
that would help her very much." 

So when, on a Saturday morning, the store was 
opened it contained quite a little stock. 
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All the boys and girls patronized them that day, 
or at least came in to see what was going on. 

May had a chance for her candies and was there 
selling her stock, but not handling the other goods. 

"You can charge this, Bay," said Steve Brown, 
after buying seventy-five cents' worth of various arti- 
cles. He was a big boy and something of a bully, 
but Prank cried out : 

" Don't trust him, Kay. All have got to pay cash 
here, Steve.'' 

" Do you mean to call me a thief ?" shouted Steve. 
*' Don't you think I'm honest ?" 

" We treat all alike here," said Frank. " Nobody 
can get trusted here." 

" No," put in Eay, " we would not trust even my 
father here for a cent, nor Mr. Arlington. They told 
us to make that rule. We want to make a little 
money, and you know it is not for ourselves, and if 
we have money trusted out then we cannot pay cash 
for our goods when we buy them, and for us to 
ask for time would force us to lose some good dis- 
counts." 

Steve threw down the things and went away, leav- 
ing them behind, but he looked ugly and grumbled a 
good deal. 

'* We'll have trouble with him," said Ray, "I'm 
afraid. You don't think he'd try to injure the store, 
do you?" 

" I shouldn't wonder," said Prank, " and we'll have 
to have the store watched for awhile, but how can we 
doit?" 

Bay replied: 
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" Let^s borrow Bingo of Mr. Waite, and feed him, 
and leave him in the store, and I guess Steve'U get 
enough of it if he tries to make any trouble." 

The boys had a good day^s trade, and May, also, 
and all went home pretty well pleased, though rather 
tired, about eight o'clock in the evening. 

Before going, they left old Bingo and bade him 
take care of everything. 

A man going home that way, in the night, was 
startled by a cry for help. 

" Murder ! Save me I" some one was yelling. The 
man hurried over and found Steve, with Bingo hold- 
ing on to the seat of his trousers and growling 
fiercely. 

Steve was almost scared to death. 

It seemed that he had been prying open a panel of 
the side door, whether to steal or to destroy no one 
ever knew, and Bingo, hearing him, had jumped 
clean through the window, and had caught Steve by 
the seat of his pants in a second. 

The man tried to get the dog to let Steve go, but 
he wouldn't, and Bay and Frank had to be called 
up before the faithful animal would consent to allow 
the would-be intruder to leave. 

It did not take Steve long to make tracks for home, 
and the boys never had any more trouble of the same 
sort. 

The store prospered. After a time they engaged 
Mrs. Spencer to tend to it when they could not be 
there themselves, and finally Mr. Arlington bought 
the boys out, and put Mrs. Spencer in to do the 
trading. 
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When Mr. Howard went to Minneapolis^ he inter- 
ested Mrs. Spencer's relatives in her case, and they 
paid Mr. Arlington, and gave Mrs. Spencer some 
other assistance, and with this and the store she 
brought up her family in good shape, but she never 
forgot what she owed to the two boys. Bay and 
Frank. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AT THE OLD BUSINESS. 



^'Kay," exclaimed Frank, a few days after they 
had given up the store, "what are we going to do 
now, to earn a little money ?" 

"We ought to be doing something," Bay an- 
swered. " We can have what we earn now ourselves. 
If we want to go to college when we are old enough, 
we know that our fathers cannot pay all our expenses 
very well, and what we save now and put into the 
bank will come in handy some day. Let^s ask 
Ernest and Harry if we can't have our messenger 
business back again. I think that by covering a 
little more territory we can hire those two boys and 
pay them well." 

*' Hello,'' cried Frank, looking out of the window, 
"here they come now. Come in, boys. We were 
just talking about you." 

"That's funny," said Ernest, "we came to say 
something to you. Harry and I don't think we 
ought to keep this business of yours, now that you 
are out of the store. We rather hate to give it up, 
but we think it's right and so we are going to do it." 

"Ray says," Frank replied, "that we can extend 
the business and hire you two boys, and pay you well. 
Will that answer, if we take back the business ?" 

"Yes," both Ernest and Harry replied. 

So they went at it, all four of them, and, by cover- 
ing a few more streets, all of them kept busy. 
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Their work at the houses greatly increased. They 
would do anything, clean windows, mop floors, sweep 
and dust, and people who had no hired girls, and 
some whose girls were extra busy, got into the habit 
of calling upon the boys. 

And a chance to increase their work opened in 
another way. 

One evening Eay said : 

" Frank, I wish that we could do all the errands 
in town that people want us to do. Five people 
to-day asked me to go to different stores in Portland 
for them, and you have the same calls, as we have 
often talked." 

*^ 1 wish that we had a horse," said Frank. 

"What's that?" asked Mr. Howard, overhearing 
them. " What do you want to do with a horse ?" 

"Why, father," said Bay, "we could make good 
use of a horse if we had one. We could do errands 
in Portland and carry bundles for our customers." 

*' Where could you keep a horse ?" asked his father. 

*' How about your stable, Frank ?" questioned Bay. 

"I think father would let us have it," replied 
Frank. " We don't use it much, usually." 

"What makes me ask," remarked Mr. Howard, 
"is this: I was up in Piscataquis county lately, 
and a man I know in a town there has a good horse 
for sale, large and strong, and a good traveler, and 
he would sell it for a reasonable price. 

"Then you could buy some second-hand wagon 
in the city, and a harness, and be ready to start your 
express business. Besides, it would help you in your 
other work. Frank can take the horse one day and 
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Bay the next, and Ernest can go with one of you and 
Harry with the other, and you can hurry things 
right along, in the house or out." 

^*And if it works well," said Frank, '*and if we 
can get the money, perhaps we can keep two horses 
busy before long." 

-** Wouldn't that be famous," exclaimed Bay. 

So they bought the horse, and found a lightish 
wagon that would answer, and started in on the sug- 
gested plan. 

They soon found their hands full. 

" Bay," said Frank one day, " the people are send- 
ing in so much to some of the stores, and we buy so 
much for them, that I think some of the firms we 
deal with would give us a commission on all we help 
them to sell to our customers. Then we could give 
the commission to our customers, and so they could 
pay us what we charge for our work and still get their 
goods cheaper than they could buy them themselves." 

** There's something in that idea," assented Bay, 
^^ and we must try that to-morrow, and I guess I'll 
ask father to look us up another horse. I think we 
need two about as bad as one. What do you think 
about it. Pa?" he asked of Mr. Howard. 

** I fancy that you need another," replied Mr. How- 
ard, ** and I'll write to a friend of mine up in Frank- 
lin county to have him find you one. Perhaps he 
knows of one now." 

The boys found the store-keepers were ready to 
give them quite a discount. They let the people, 
whose errands they were doing, have the goods for 
so much less, and they were all so much pleased 
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that the business the boys soon had on hand gave 
them almost too much to do. 

The new Franklin county horse suited them j&rst- 
rate^ and matched the other so well that they hitched 
them up a few times and took parties of the boys 
and girls out for some jolly drives with the double 
team. The boys were building up such a business 
that people talked about it a great deal^ and one day 
a Mr. White came to the boys and said : 

"Boys, I've just lost my job in the city, and I 
hear that your fathers think that you are neglecting 
your school and ought not to have so much care. 
Now I think that I could make a living with your 
business, if you would sell out to me, and I have 
money enough to pay you a fair price. What do you 
think? You could take pay for the horses and all 
else you own, and something for the good-will of the 
business. I should have to hire you or some of the 
boys part of the time.*' 

" Frank and I will talk it over with our folks, but 
if we do sell out and you hire any boys you must 
promise to give Ernest and Harry the first chances. 
I guess Frank and I will take a rest for awhile, and 
make up a little on our studies." 

" That's so,'' said Frank, in corroboration, " if we 
work any more we had better take our vacation for 
it, but we haven't decided to sell out yet, of course." 

At night Eay turned to Frank and asked : 

" What does your father think?" 

''He thinks that we had better sell, and attend 
more closely to school. What does Mr. Howard 
think?" 
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"He says the same as your father. How much 
must we charge for the business ?^^ Bay went on, 
" I mean over what the wagons and horses have cost 
us, for the ' good- will ^ of the business, as Mr. White 
calls it r" 

"At what does your father place the value of it. 
Bay?" 

" Father thinks," replied Bay, " that one hundred 
dollars would be cheap. We got up the idea and have 
built up the business. You and I could put fifty 
dollars apiece in the bank, besides what we have 
already saved. Mr. White would have a chance to 
earn a good living. Ernest and Harry can work all 
they will probably wish. So we ought to be satisfied, 
all of us." 

" Yes, and I guess," said Frank, " that Mr. Bob- 
inson will be pleased, too, for he thinks we have been 
lagging behind some in our studies." 

A few evenings later Frank took up the subject 
again and said: 

" Mr. Bobinson praised us up a little to-day, didn't 
he Bay?" 

"I think he knows that we are working harder 
for our school," replied Bay. " I guess he is better 
contented. And the best of it is that you and I are 
better satisfied ourselves." 

" Well," said Frank, " that^s all so, but as soon as 
vacation comes we must get into something else that 
will pay us a little, for we don't mean to be idle. If 
we are going into that college business then we must 
keep it in mind." 

" I believe in that yet," said Bay. " Father was 
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up in North Anson, the other day, up on the Car- 
rabassett, and he called on one noble widow who 
has every reason to be proud of her children. Her son 
is bound to go to college. He has worked his own 
way through the academy there and is now away 
teaching, trying to get money enough to start with 
on his college course. If he has a few days' vacation, 
he goes right into the sawmill and works there. He 
is willing to labor at anything, and has been for 
years, in order that he may have an education. That 
is the kind of grit to show, father says, and I think 
he is right/^ 

^* Yes," said Frank, '^ I remember what your father 
told about that minister he knows, who has kept his 
son in school for years, though he cannot very well 
afford it, and has never encouraged the boy to do a 
stroke of work. 

" W hat was it ? Four years in the Boston Latin 
School, four years at Harvard, four years in the 
Medical School. Your father said that the expenses 
took so much of the minister's salary that he had 
to scrimp himself, and never give to any good cause 
and be positively mean in order to keep his boy go- 
ing. I think it would have been better for the boy 
to have had to earn part of the money to pay his way. 
At any rate we are going to try it for our college 
course, aren't we ?" 

"Yes," answered Bay, "and I'll tell you, before 
long, of a way in which I think we can earn some- 
thing during our summer vacation.'^ 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



THE SHINN PICNIO. 



*^Will you go, Frank ?^' asked Bay one day in 
early summer. 

'^ Go where ? What^s the matter with you? Can^t 
you explain before you ask, ^will you go?^ What 
do you want? Do you want me to go home? Of 
course, if that's it, I can go. Where's my hat?" 

" You know I don't mean that, old fellow. I mean 
will you go to Bev. Dr. Shinn's picnic?" 

The Doctor was a grand man, who used to be 
pastor of two churches, one in Deering and one in 
Westbrook, but gave them up to do missionary work 
for the general church and for the faith he loved. 
He traveled all over the country, and every summer, 
when he came back East, the Sunday schools of the 
two churches held what was called the Shinn picnic, 
in his honor. 

'* Where is it going to be ?" asked Prank. 

*'At Hope Island. We had it there once before 
and had a splendid time. Dr. Shinn led us all to 
the rocks to fish for cunners. We had a fine cunner 
fry, to go with the food we carried for dinner. We 
played games, afterward, fished a little more, and, 
altogether, had a fine day of it." 

« Yes, rU go. Bay. What day will it be?" 

"Wednesday. We can go in on the electric to- 
gether." 
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Hope Island is one of the many in beautiful Casco 
Bay. It is quite sizable, but has only one house on 
it. The Harpswell steamers stop there, when desired 
by picnic parties. The man at the farm house fries 
the fish for the picnickers. 

The next Wednesday a goodly company escorted 
Dr. Shinn to the boat. He is a great, hearty, healthy, 
cheerful man, whose presence in the sickroom, or 
elsewhere, is an inspiration, a man who loves the 
children, and can preach and pray, or fish and play, 
and thinks this is God's world and that God is 
reigning over it. 

'^ I never saw him before," said Frank on the way. 
" He's a good man, I guess. I shall like him. He 
asked me my name when we were on the electric and 
just now he said: 

** * Hello, Frank,' as if he had always known me." 

"Yes," Bay said, in confirmation, "he always 
loved children. Father told me that twenty years 
ago, in Vermont, he was in a village where Dr. Shinn 
had lived, and all the children there loved him. One 
little boy, Willie, was a great friend of his, and now 
he is a young man grown, and Dr. Shinn went out 
into a strange city and held a meeting, and the first 
one to greet him and afterward to help him was this 
"Willie," now in active business. So all over the 
country he finds, and is welcomed, by his boys and 
girls, because he always had a friendly way with him, 
and a loving heart, father says." 

"What is that coming there, that dark cloud? 
Does it mean rain?" Frank asked. 

" Yes," was the answer, " and thunder and light- 
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ning, too, I fear. If if s anything like the storm 
we got into last year some of the people will be fright- 
ened almost out of their wits. See how those clouds 
are increasing. Everybody is looking now. What 
does that woman say ?" 

*^ She wants the captain to put her ashore/* said 
Frank, " but he will not do it. Til bet, till we get to 
Chebeague landing, but there's no very extra good 
place there to stop, and I guess that she had better 
stay on the boat. Is May afraid, Eay ?" 

" No, indeed,*' said Kay, *^ she sat out on the piazza 
in one terrible storm, and never whimpered through 
it all, though the lightning was sharp and lasted a 
long time. 

'^ But see the lightning now, Frank. The rain will 
be coming down soon. Why, we're at Chebeague, 
already. There's that woman. Look! She's going 
to get oflE, sure. Let's go to see her land. There she 
goes, looking scared to pieces. I'm afraid she'll never 
make a sailor. Let's go around and see where our 
folks are." 

** What's the matter, little boy?" Frank said to a 
child they found by himself, crying. "You can't 
find your mother? Is that the trouble? Take Bay's 
hand and mine and we'll hunt her up for you." 

So they led the little fellow about and hunted every- 
where, till a lady said: 

" Why, that little boy was with the lady who got off 
at Chebeague. She must be his mother, and was so 
frightened that she forgot all about him." 

This raised a laugh, and was scouted at first, but 
was soon confirmed by one or two who knew the 
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mother and child. The boy^s name^ it was learned 
from this source^ was Carlton. 

One of the ladies who knew his mother offered to 
take him and look after him^ and said : 

" Come here, Carlton, dear," but he hung back 
and clung to the boys, until finally they said : " We'll 
keep him," and this seemed to please him very much. 

In a few moments he was full of life and spirits^ 
running here and there, in constant danger of 
falling overboard, it seemed, a typical boy. 

" Til go buy him some candy," said Frank, " for 
perhaps that will keep him quiet," and he started 
down stairs. 

Bay and Carlton walked aft, when stooping under 
a chain at the gangway, in fell the little fellow into 
the water, and the women all screamed in terror. 

Bay jumped overboard as soon as he saw what had 
happened, crying out to Frank, who was coming 
in sight : ^^ Have the captain stop the boat." 

" No sir," shouted Frank, " I^m with you. Some 
of the rest of you speak to the captain," and, though 
some tried to stop him, over he went after Bay and 
Carlton. 

The greatest confusion reigned, but Dr. Shinn 
ordered the boat stopped and backed, and in a mo- 
ment up rose Bay, with Carlton in his arms. Frank 
was swimming fast towards them, with a life pre- 
server in one hand, which he had grabbed as he rushed 
through the crowd. He and Bay put the little, in- 
sensible form on it, and both trod water till the 
steamer backed near enough to them for aid to be 
given to them from the lower deck. Tender hands 
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took the child, and strong hands worked over him till 
signs of life appeared. Then his wet clothes were 
removed and hung by the boiler to dry, and warm 
wraps were put on him. 

Frank and Bay warmed and dried themselves as 
best they could, all the while answering questions 
from the people, who were disposed to greatly praise 
them, but, finally, as they were speaking, the sun 
broke out, the storm had passed over, the skies would 
be clear in a short time. 

'^ We shall have a good and pleasant day, after all,^' 
said the Doctor. " Carlton is saved, and the three 
boys will soon be all right, and our picnic will be a 
happy one, as usual. Tye come a long way to be with 
you, and I^m delighted of course, that no serious 
consequence has come from the accident. Now, all 
pitch in and have a good time.^^ 

Bay proposed to Prank, as they neared the wharf : 

"Let^B keep Carlton in his wraps and carry him 
up near the grove. We can finish drying his clothes, 
and ours, in the sun. You carry him part of the 
way and 1^11 carry him the rest.** 

"No,** exclaimed Dr. Shinn, "1*11 carry him, 
and some of the other men can help, if needful.** 

So, in due season they laid the little fellow in a 
sunny place, and Bay and Prank remained with him, 
though they longed to go after the cunners with the 
others. They could hardly stand it as they heard the 
Doctor*3 strong and heartsome voice crying out : 

" Come, boys and girls, and get your lines ready. 
Cut some poles, those who have none.** 

But by dinner time all their sorrow was gone. 
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They had Carlton in his own clothes, and theirs were, 
also, dry. The people spread a bountiful repast, and 
after grace was said by the Doctor, the crowning act 
was performed, for along they brought the cunners, 
fried as fish always should be, just after leaving 
the water, and smelling most appetizingly, and 
tasting as food tastes to the hungry, under the in- 
fluence of salt water air. 

After dinner there were the usual speeches and 
games, and more fishing; a perfectly delightful 
time, marred for our boys by just one shadow. 

" Frank,'' said Eay, as they were traveling toward 
the end of the island, ^^ this kind of a life is so good 
that I'm going to ask father if he will not let us 
camp out for two or three weeks on some island, 
perhaps Bailey's. 1 know a fine place there. When 
could you go ?" 

" I could go next week," Frank said. 

^^Well, then, we'll go, if our folks are willing. 
But what is that boat doing there, that sail boat? I 
don't see anyone near it. It can't be any of our 
picnic party." 

" No, it ain't, my beauty," cried a voice near them, 
and two men stepped from behind the bushes. 

The boys looked, and saw that one of the men was 
Bill, Bay's old enemy. He looked rougher than 
usual, and fiercer than ever, and his mate seemed 
to be of the same ilk. Frank and Eay were inclined 
to run, but they could not leave Carlton, who was 
a little distance away, and they moved hastily to- 
ward him. 

^^ No, you don't," cried Bill. " We're going to take 
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that kid, Jim and me. We'll give him a ride in our 
boat. If yon move a step more towards him, I'll shoot 
yon/' pointing a revolver in their direction. 

But Carlton had seen the fierce men and ran 
screaming after the picnic party> and some of the 
men in it hastened towards the crying and f earstruck 
child. 

Seeing this. Bill exclaimed : 

''We'd better be going, Jim. My lad," speaking 
again to Say, ^ I haven't forgotten yon yet. Yoa'U 
hear from me again.'' 

And as he and his companion jumped into the 
boat, to sail away, he said, with hate and cunning in 
his tone: 

'* Jim, didn't yer hear them say that they were go- 
ing to camp out next week ? That wiD be our chance. 
Curse that minister's boy. We'll look him up again, 
at Bailey's Island.^ 



» 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 



CAMPING OUT ON BAILEY^S. 



The evening of the day after the picnic Frank said 
to Bay: 

"We had a great time yesterday, didn't we? 
Wasn't Carlton's mother a great one, to forget him 
like that ! She made up for it, though, with her tears 
and apologies when we reached Chebeague. I thought 
the little fellow would as lief stay with us as with 
her. Have you planned for the camping out?" 

" Father and I have been talking it over," replied 
Eay. "He thinks he knows where he can hire a 
good tent for us, one that will give a good chance for 
four. He says we had better each take a cot-bed 
with us and what bedding we need. The beds can 
be piled up out of the way during the day time. We 
must also take a few pots and pans and other dishes. 
We had better have some needles and thread and an 
ax and other tools. We'll get Ernest and Harry, 
and to-morrow evening we can make out a list. 
We'll start Monday morning." 

" I'm going to take my air-gun," said Frank, " and 
why don't you take your little rifle ? Yes, and there's 
that pistol you had the Fourth." 

"I will," Bay answered, "I'll take them all. 
There will not be much to shoot at, but we can fire 
at a mark all we want and have a litle fun that way." 

So the next Monday morning they took the Harps- 
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well boat for the long, lovely sail over the island- 
gemmed waters. 

They got off at the landing in the Cove, and had 
to walk a quarter of a mile to the spot Mr. Howard 
had selected. 

^^ Why,'' exclaimed Frank, as they came up to the 
wharf, ^^ there's a store." 

"Yes," said Eay, "father says that we can buy 
groceries and meat and fish, if we don't catch enough 
ourselves, so we need not go hungry. Come, let us 
go on ahead. 1 know the way, for I was there once. 
Father will have our stuff hauled over to us. You 
see, we can go down that road or over the hill." 

So they talked until they reached the ocean side. 

"What a lovely sight," cried Frank. "See the 
vessels, how nice this is. Why, there's a little cove 
down there to the right, with a small beach where 
we can swim. And those trees all over this hill be- 
hind us will make a great place for us to camp. I 
think that this will be a good spot for our tent, just 
in this clump of trees." 

It was near the " open," so they could look out on 
the sea. 

" And a little way up from that cove, you see that 
small farm-house ?" remarked Eay. " There's a good 
well there and we can get all our fresh water from it. 
And some friends of father's are living in that cot- 
tage this side of the farm-house, so we can call on 
them if we need help at any time. I wish Ernest and 
Harry were here, but they will be along in the morn- 
ing. We must be at the boat, sure, to meet them." 
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Ernest and Harry had been obliged to remain till 
the next day. Frank said : 

" Yes, and we shall have everything in shape when 
they get here. We'll go down and dig some clams, 
and over to the wharf to catch some fish, and give 
them a good early dinner, for they will be as hun- 
gry then as we are this morning. But there's your 
father with all the traps.'' 

Mr. Howard had come along with the team, on 
which was piled all the camping-out outfit. He 
promised the boys that he would help them put up the 
tent. 

" But you must do all the rest of the work your- 
selves," he said. 

^^ What else is there to do ?" asked Bay. 

" Why, you boys must get some water for us for 
dinner, and then you must rig up some arrangement 
by which you can have a fire and cook by it." 

^^ Why, I never thought of that," answered Bay. 
*^What are we going to do about that, Frank? We 
haven't any stove, and we should have a hard time 
cookiDg anything over an open bonfire. But, come to 
think of it, I know how to do it. We've read about 
camping-out parties in books. We can take three 
stakes and bring them together at the top and wide 
apart at the bottom, and there's that chain father in* 
sisted on bringing. I wondered what it was for. We 
can hang that up and hook a kettle on it, and heat 
up water or cook in great shape. Oh, we'll get along, 
but 1 suppose we must have a cold dinner to-day." 

" Yes," Frank replied, " but we can eat it with a 
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good appetite and I guess we shall not care much 
whether it is cold or warm/' 

The boys went after the drinking water, they en- 
joyed their dinner in the open air, with old ocean and 
its white sails to watch. 

After dinner Mr. Howard helped them put up the 
tent. It was an extra large size for the purpose, and 
the boya declared that it was as good as a house. 

'^ We could live here all summer," Bay affirmed. 

"Yes, and all winter, too," added Frank, "if it 
wasn't for school." 

" And for Maine weather," put in Eay. " But we'll 
enjoy it while we are here. Must you go back this 
afternoon, father?" 

" I must, and it will be as well for you. I have 
spoken to my friend, Mr. Kimball, and you can call 
on him if you need any advice or aid." 

" Oh, we're all right," asserted Bay. " You need 
not worry about us. We can manage, no doubt, but 
before you go, please watch us as we try to fix up a 
chance to do our cooking, and you can tell us if we 
do not do it right. But don't tell us unless we ask, 
for we want to learn all we can ourselves." 

So they cut their stakes and drove them into the 
ground and bound them together at the top with 
wire and hung their chain and put a kettle of water 
on the hook, and then Prank, after looking it all 
over, asked: 

"How is that, Mr. Howard? When your boat 
goes we will build a fire, and I guess we can have 
something warm for supper if we wish." 
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" You've done well, boys. I'll tell your folks and 
the other boys that everything is all right with you." 

"No, don't tell Ernest and Harry, father, just 
what we've done. Let us surprise them when they 
come to-morrow." 

" All right, boys, if you say so, then, but I'll tell 
your mothers how comfortable you are. It's time 
now for my boat. I should like to stay here a few 
days, myself." 

"Father," observed Ray, "I'll have to own up 
something, and it's this : I wish that we had a good, 
big dog here. I wish we had brought Bingo. I think 
I should feel safer at night." 

" Why, you're not afraid to stay here to-night, are 
you?" asked Mr. Howard. "If you are, I'll wait 
over or I'll get you a chance at Mr. Kimball's." 

"I'm not really afraid," claimed Ray, "but 
Frank and I have talked it over and wished we had 
a good dog with us." 

" You shall have one after to-night," Mr. Howard 
answered. " I'll borrow Bingo and send him down 
by the other boys. He'll have a good time, for you 
must feed him well, and he'll play in the water, and 
can run about here as much as he pleases." 

The boys were both delighted with this promise, 
for they had begun to think that it would be a little 
scary after dark. They went down to the steamer 
with Mr. Howard, waving goodby to him as long as 
the boat was in sight. Then they walked back over 
the hill to their camp. 

"I wonder if anybody has been there since we 
left? I saw some boys around when we were after 
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that water. I guess they wouldn't touch anything, 
though/' said Frank. 

" I don't think they would," Eay remarked, " but 
if we had had Bingo we might have left him in charge 
of things. Why, yes, Frank, there are some boys up 
by the tent now. Lef s hurry. I hope they have 
not done any mischief. We must not leave the tent 
alone again.^' 

They hurried up and found five boys, who evidently 
had been hauUng over their things, and might soon 
have made trouble. The boys were disposed to be 
rough. Bay found out afterward that they all lived in 
Massachusetts, and were down in Maine for an out- 
ing, and evidently thought that they could be a little 
lawless in the country. One of them especially, 
named Herbert, was inclined to mischief, perhaps 
as much for the love of what he called sport as from 
any deep-rooted evil in him. 

'* Boys,'^ said Bay, '* you'll have to come out of that 
tent. It's the same as our house, and we should not 
go into your house unless you let us, and you must 
not go into our tent. Come out, all of you." 

"You had better be careful what you say to us," 
cried out Herbert. " We'U go into your tent all we 
please. Of course, though, we should not let you into 
our house, for we are five to your two, and we can 
handle you and you cannot handle us." 

** You'll come out of our tent whether you are 
two or a dozen," asserted Frank. "We've got a 
friend down here, Mr. Kimball, and he'll help us 
put you out." 

" Why," said Herbert, " I saw Mr. Kimball going 
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out in a boat, so he can't do much for you. You 
might as well give up, young fellows, for we'JI 
knock your old tent down for you before we get 
through with you/' 

^^ You had better not, Herbert," called out a man 
who had approached them unheard. 

It turned out to be Mr. Kimball, who had come 
up to see how the boys were getting along, and to in- 
vite them for supper. 

After he came Herbert and his friends moved away, 
but looked anything but pleasant, and as soon as they 
were out of hearing of Mr. Kimball, Herbert said : 

^^I think those Deering boys mean to spend all 
night in that tent. Let's go up there after they get 
to sleep and frighten them out of their lives." 

And they went away planning how this should be 
accomplished. 

Bay and Frank thanked Mr. Kimball for his kind- 
ness and his invitation, but decided that they would 
get their own supper. They wanted to see how they 
could succeed. 

After Mr. Kimball left, it was not long before the 
fire was burning merrily, and they made themselves 
some coffee, and, with a long fork in hand, broiled 
some steak. They decided that they never ate a bet- 
ter supper nor one they liked any more. 

" I think we can manage this ranch ourselves, if 
we need to do it," claimed Bay. 

*' We can, easy enough," assented Prank. 

They walked out of the woods far enough to see 
the beautiful sunset. They sat about and talked 
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till the daylight had almost disappeared^ and then 
Frank said : 

^' Now, we had better go to sleep. You fix np your 
bed and 1^11 fix up mine. We will load up our guns 
and your pistol, and we'll be ready for whatever 
comes. I wish Bingo was here, but I don't believe 
we shall be disturbed." 

So, talking a little now and then for a time, at 
last they settled down to sleep. 

But in the night they had reason to wish again 
thafc tfiey had brought the old dog with them, to warn 
th€sn of approaching danger. 
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CAMPING OUT, CONTINUED. 



" What is that growling ?" questioned Frank in the 
night, after a few hours of sweet sleep. The boys had 
both been awakened by the noise. 

" I don't know," whispered Ray. " I didn't know 
there were any bears on this island. Of course there 
aren't any. Oh, I know what it is," he continued, 
" it's that Herbert and the other boys. They are try- 
ing to frighten us. They can't make us think they 
are bears, but if the whole five of them have come 
what can we do?" 

'' What is your rifle for ?" asked Frank. '' What 
did we load up your pistol for?" 

" I shouldn't like to do any shooting, but perhaps 
it would be all right to scare them," Ray responded. 

The two boys, Ray with his rifle and Frank with 
the pistol, stepped out of the tent. In the dim light 
they saw what looked like a bear, but was really Her- 
bert with a black fur robe around him, that his 
mother had used as a rug. He was still growling. 

" Oh, Frank," said Ray, pretending to think it was 
a bear, *' what is that great bear doing there ? Hear 
him growl." 

''Lefs shoot it, Ray," came Frank's response. 
^*You had better aim right at its throat, and I'll 
try to shoot it through the heart. Take aim. When 
I say 'one, two, three,' we'll both shoot together. 
One, two—'* 
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Just theu the fierce bear, which had been growling 
up to this point so savagely, threw off its coat, and 
cried out in a human voice : 

"Don't shoot, boys. It's only me, Herbert. 1 
was fooling." 

Bay responded : 

" If s you, is it ? Where are the rest of the boys ?'* 

" They all disappeared,'' answered Herbert, " when 
you talked of shooting." 

"Well, you disappear, too, Herbert," said Frank, 
"or you'll hear some firearms in about a minute. 
When I say * one, two, three' again, if you don't scoot, 
some little bullets will be whistling. * One, two — ^," 
but before the * three ' sounded Herbert was making 
good time for home. 

" I'm glad they're all gone, that's a fact. Of course, 
we should not have shot at them, but I'd have shot 
into the air to frighten him a little more, if he had 
not left as he did," Frank went on. 

" What can we do the rest of the night ? It'll be 
daylight soon," Ray said. " Oh, I say, Frank, let's 
get up at daylight and go to digging clams. It'll be 
low tide about then." 

So they lay down again for awhile; they did not 
stay long. Bright and early they were on the beach 
digging clams and got enough to have some for 
breakfast. They tasted better than any they had ever 
eaten, for they had never had any so fresh. 

"We will not try to catch any fish till after the 
other boys come," concluded Bay, "for we'll give 
them a chance to fish with us, and it will be a good 
time then, for the tide will be coming in in good 
shape by that hour." 
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So they washed their dishes and cleaned up about 
the tent. They got some fresh water, and on the way 
told Mr. Kimball what had happened in the night. 

"I'll tell Herbert's father/' said Mr. Kimball. 

" Oh, no,'^ said both of the boys. 

Bay went on : 

" We'll have Ernest and Harry with us soon, and 
11 they bring Bingo we shall not be afraid of any- 
body, after that.'^ 

" Unless Bill and Jim come along," suggested 
Frank. 

"Who are Bill and Jim?" asked Mr. Kimball. 

The boys told him and described them and the 
boat they had. 

" Gracious !" exclaimed Mr. Kimball, " I saw two 
men about like those at the end of the island yes- 
terday morning, and they had a boat that was just 
like the one you tell of at Hope Island. 1 hope they 
have not come to wreak vengeance on you boys. You 
must keep together and be careful." 

"I think we must," said Eay. "It will not do, 
though, this morning for us to leave the camp, so 
one of us will have to stay there." 

Said Frank : 

" I will stay, Eay." 

Mr. Kimball kindly made his offer: 

"Xo, I'll go up and take care of the things for 
you, and you then can both meet your friends." 

"You are very good, Mr. Kimball,'^ gratefully 
replied Eay, " and we will not refuse your offer this 
time, but as soon as the other boys come we shall not 
have to trouble you." 
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Harry and Ernest came by the boat, as expected. 
They brought Bingo with them. Also a ball and some 
bats, and Frank exclaimed: 

" I'm awfully glad you brought the base-ball and 
bats, boys, for we can play among ourselves, and per- 
haps we may be able to have a game some time.'' 

Harry and Ernest were pleased with what they 
saw, with the tent and the cooking apparatus, and 
more than all were they pleased at being so near the 
sea. Mr. Kimball reported that he had seen those 
two men skulking about, but when he tried to get 
near them they walked away. 

" It must be Bill and Jim, Bay," said Prank, con- 
clusively. ^^ They are looking out for you. Perhaps 
they want to catch you alone." 

And it was Bill and Jim, and they were watching 
for a chance to get hold of Bay alone, and Bill said 
to his fellow-conspirator : 

" If we catch him by himself he won't get away 
this time." 

The boys tried to cast oflf the shadow of Bill's pres- 
ence, and succeeded so well that after a day or two 
had passed and no one had seen him they. thought 
he had gone, though he and Jim were in reality still 
waiting and watching for their prey. 

What glorious days those were for the boys ! They 
fished and dug clams, and went rowing and sailing 
and bathing. They ate the biggest meals, and all of 
them came to be pretty good cooks. They played 
ball and other games. 

On Friday morning Harry said : 

*^ Fellows, there's a game of ball going to be played 
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to-day about a mile from here, down toward the other 
wharf, by picked nines. Let^s go to see it." 

They all readily agreed to that. They left Bingo 
in charge at the camp. When they reached the field 
they found that both the nines lacked a player each, 
so, though Bay and Frank were much smaller than 
the others, they chose them, one on a side. Bay said 
to the captain of his side at the start : 

" Captain, 1 don t pretend to be much of a player. 
If you take me you must not find fault if I don^t do 
very well.*' 

" Don't take him at all, captain," advised Herbert. 
" He can't play. He's a regular muflE." 

^* I guess we shall have to take him now, Herbert," 
replied the captain. " Perhaps he will turn out bet- 
ter than we think." 

So the game began and they struggled through it 
to the last half of the ninth inning. They had shouted 
on both sides and complained of the umpire and quar- 
reled generally, and toward the last of the game 
it had really become very exciting. At the closing 
half of the ninth inning Bay's side was at the bat. 
The side Frank was on had scored twelve runs, on 
Bay's side they had eleven. Xow, if they could get 
two runs they would beat, and one run would tie the 
game and make another inning necessary, but with- 
out the one run this time the game would belong to 
the other side. 

One man was on third base on Bay's side, on the 
way to the home base, and two men were out when it 
came his turn to go to the bat. The tension was 
great. What especially made the game exciting 
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was this: A strange man in the crowd, during the 
seventh inning, when everything was getting close, 
said: 

"1^11 give twenty-seven dollars to the side that 
beats. That will be three dollars apiece for every 
player on the winning nine/' 

This was a prize which made both sides the more 
anxious to come out ahead, and when Bay stepped 
to the bat in that critical moment, when if he got 
out the game was lost, the pepole were crowding up 
and yelling and were almost wild. It was a hard 
trial for his nerves, but he braced himself for it, and 
after two balls and two strikes, when everybody 
thought the game was certainly lost, and the friends 
of the other side were fairly howling, — at this 
point Bay managed to hit a grounder between second 
and third bases. The runner on third went in, the 
short-stop threw the ball to first base and Bay reached 
first about the same time as the ball, a little ahead, 
everybody thought, and a great cry went up, but the 
umpire said: "I guess that the runner was out/' 

This decision would have counted out the run 
just made by the runner from third, and everybody 
thought the umpire was wrong and pandemonium 
reigned. Bay's side gathered around the umpire 
and they were ready to mob him. Bay stood on the 
base at first. 

There seemed no way out of the muddle, for nearly 
all thought the umpire mistaken, though, of course, 
the opposing nine pretended to think that the de- 
cision was correct and stood up for him. Frank 
thought he could set matters straight. He said to the 
umpire : 
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*'You^d better ask Eay. He will not lie if he 
thinks he was out, even if to tell the truth beats him." 

*' 111 ask him, then/^ said the umpire. ^^ You all 
think that I was wrong and if he says, too, that I 
am, I will reverse my decision." 

So they moved over toward Eay. He fancied what 
they were going to ask him and felt like making a 
run for the camp, rather than tell what he thought, 
for he knew that he was fairly out. He had not the 
slightest doubt about it. He had distinctly felt the 
touch of the ball before he struck the base with his 
foot. He was sure that the imipire was right, but he 
knew what trouble it would make if he said so. They 
came up to him, and the umpire told him that he 
was ready to reverse his decision, if he. Bay, said he 
was not out. 

Thoughts went tumbling over themselves in Bay's 
mind. What would a lie amount to, any way ? It was 
true that money was at stake, quite a sum, but the 
people generally would approve of him if he de- 
cided in favor of his OAvn nine, though to do it he 
must lie. And if some thought he did lie, they would 
only say : 

"We can^t expect an}i;hing more from a boy in 
base-ball." 

So he stood dumb. Twenty voices cried out to 
him: 

" Speak. You know you were not out." 

But he would only say: 

'^ Boys. I am not umpire. You must go by what 
he says." 

Then his captain insisted: 
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" Bay, you know you were not out." 

But Eay whispered to him, so that others could 
not hear: 

^^ Captain, I was out." 

^•'Then say you were not out, whatever you may 
think," urged the captain. 

"I can't. I simply know that I was out. I am 
not going to lie and cheat for twenty-seven dollars. 
The money and the game belong to them. I'll sim- 
ply say nothing." 

"Isn't he going to side ^ith us?" asked Herbert. 
" You say that he isn't? Then let's pay him for it." 

The cry was taken up by Bay's nine and by others 
who thought a wrong was being done. They crowded 
up to Bay. They pounded him. Soon he was under 
foot. By intention or not, a number were piled on 
him. When they got up he was unconscious. 

He might have been injured for life had not Bingo 
saved him. That noble animal had been left to take 
care of the camp, and usually would have remained 
to the end, through thick and thin. But he had 
heard the noises from the ball-ground and, towards 
the last, the nature of them must have made him feel 
that something was the matter. He must have had 
some instinct of danger. At last he broke into a 
run for the grounds, and came up to the scene as 
Bay was lying there, under the crowding forms that 
were pressing and bruising his whole body. Bingo 
was barking and looking his fiercest. 

" It is Bay's dog," some cried, " look out for him." 

The crowd scattered like magic, and well they did, 
for the old hero was in no mood for trifling. He 
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rushed up to Ray and licked his face and tried^ it 
seemed^ to bring him back to life. 

Frank and Bay^s other friends drew near, till 
Bingo was quieted so far that he allowed them to 
carry Bay into a nearby house. Some one had gone 
for a certain doctor, who was stopping on the island^ 
and' was soon found. 

"Bay, Eay,^' Frank cried out to the boy with 
whom he had passed so many hours of his life ; "Bay,^^ 
he kept calling, and at last there was a movement in 
the face, and finally the injured one opened his eyes 
and said feebly : 

" Yes, Frank, I hated to make the boys think that 
1 had gone back on them.'' 

" You did right. Bay,'' asserted Frank, " and they'll 
say so after awhile. Don't try to talk now." 

Mr. Kimball had come over and insisted on having 
Bay carried to his home. He stayed there that night, 
but, with skillful nursing, the boy was so much better 
the next day that he went back to camp with the 
others by afternoon, and by Sunday morning called 
himself nearly all right, though his face was scarred 
and he felt bruised and lame. 

Some blamed him for a long time. "What's a 
lie for your own side?" they exclaimed, but others 
were more and more willing to say : "There are too 
many lies for party in the world. Too many do 
not stick to the truth when they think a lie will help 
their own side. I think Bay showed a manly part. 
At any rate the crowd had no right to make him run 
so close a risk of his life." 
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" Say, Eay,'^ called out Harry early the next mom- 
ing, "isn't that your father coming?'* 

" It certainly is," responded Bay. " Hello, father." 

" Hello, Mr. Howard," chimed in the rest of the 
boys. 

"Good morning, boys. What's the matter with 
your face, Eay?'' 

So they had to tell him and they rehearsed their 
wonderful experiences, and there was a great chatter- 
ing, each one trying to tell it all. Mr. Howard looked 
pretty serious as they told of Herbert's night attack 
and the onset upon Bay on the ball-ground, but when 
he found that all had issued well, he said : 

" I came down this morning early, to take you to 
hear Elijah Kellogg preach. I happened to miss my 
appointment to-day and so have the Sunday off, so 
I hired a team from Brunswick, where I stopped last 
night, and I got a man to row me over from Harps- 
well." 

" Is Kellogg the one who wrote all those books I 
like to read, the Glen Island series and all the rest?" 
Bay asked. 

" Yes, he is the one," said Mr. Howard. " He is 
an old man now, but preaches still, and in summer lots 
of visitors go to hear him. Don't you want to see him, 
boys?" 
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" I guess we do," said Ernest, " for he is the best 
writer for boys there is. I'd like to ask him about 
the Bhines and Charlie Bell and Glen Island/' 

^' And I'd like to ask him about Wolf Bun and Ned 
Hunnewell and all the boys in those books," remarked 
Harry. 

"We shall be glad to go, Mr. Howard," spoke 
Prank, ** but how are we to get there?" 

" I've had all that arranged," replied Mr. Howard. 
" The boatman who brought me over is waiting for 
us. The wagon I came in is on the other side, all 
ready. The driver of it will take us up to the church, 
and then go on to Brunswick, and we can walk back 
as far as the boat. It will only be a few miles and 
it is a pleasant day." 

The boys all declared that they were ready for the 
walk, but Mr. Howard asked: 

" Can you make the journey. Bay ?" 

"I'm pretty lame, answered Bay, "but I'd waHt 
a good deal farther, if I were even lamer, to see Mr. 
Kellogg. I remember how I felt when ^TJitcIe 
Isaac' died. I cried like everything. I thought 
that Mr. Kellogg ought to have let 'TTncIe Isaac ^ 
live longer. I liked to read about him 80' moj^,^ 

" Get ready, boys," said Mr, Howard; an* as they 
were putting on their besi eIothe» and standing 
around, he went on to tell them what a noble man 
Elijah Kellogg was, 

"There are thonsaiias," he said, ^'wfto love Mr. 
Kellogg and admife him. I was talking to an able 
lawyer up ia Somerset cotaity the other day, Mr. 
Simnumi^ tdiA he thisias tbere never were many 
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grander men than Kellogg. He has seen him and 
talked with him a number of times/' 

" Mr. Simmons," I said to him, " what was that 
speech of Mr. KeUogg's at that commencement din- 
ner that I heard you speak of once?" 

"It was," said Mr. Simmons, "his talk at the 
Bowdoin Centennial in 1894. Eleven hundred men 
sat down at tables spread under a great tent. Able 
spellers had been heard and applauded, but when 
they called on Kellogg all those eleven hundred men 
rose up and did him honor. It was the greatest 
tribute I ever saw paid a man. Among other things, 
I remember this pretty idea he expressed. He was 
remarking upon the growth of the college. Speak- 
ing of his early knowledge of it he made this state- 
ment: 

" In those days the college was a shrub, with scarce- 
ly foliage enough to shade its roots, but now it has 
become a mighty tree, and the dew loves to linger 
long in its branches." 

"Do you remember any other striking thing he 
said, Mr. Simmons ?" I asked. 

" I remember one," came the reply. " He told of 
President Woods, and spoke of a sermon he preached. 
'In his audience,' said Kellogg, *were three young 
men who had not become too rotten to nail to.' 
Kellogg himself was one. He had been a sailor 
and rather wild, but under the impression of that ser- 
mon, and other good influences, he lived afterwards 
a true and worthy life." 

'* I asked Mr. Simmons if he had ever heard him 
preach. 
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''*Yes/ he replied, 'several times. I heard him 
preach a temperance sermon once, and from a novel 
text. He was to preach in Topsham, just across the 
river from Brunswick, and lots of the college boys 
were there. His text was, " The spider taketh hold 
with her hands, and is in kings' palaces.^' He gave 
us some interesting natural history, and then the 
lesson on temperance. It was different from any 
treatment of the subject I ever heard, and it took 
hold of the boys.* 

''Again, I asked Mr. Simmons as to what else he 
had heard Mr. Kellogg say at any time. 

" ' I remember once meeting him,' he replied, * and 
in the course of the talk I asked him how he lived. 
He told me, and then he said, about his church 
people, "You know that generally they say that 
when a minister gets old they use him like an old 
horse. They take off his shoes and turn him out to 
pasture. It isn't so with my folks. They stand by 
me all the time.' " 

"Didn't he ever say anjrthing to you, Mr. Sim- 
mons ?" I asked, " about the books he has written ?" 

"'Oh, yes,' Mr. Simmons answered. *He told 
me about writing his first story. In 1867 a Boston 
firm was publishing a youth's magazine, called Our 
Young Folks. Mr. Kellogg wrote his first story for 
it. The title of it was " Good Old Times, or Grand- 
father's Struggle for a Homestead." Mr. Kellogg 
said: 

" * I got letters from boys all over New England, 
asking me to write more stories, and so they kept me 
at it for years.' " 
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" Well, father,'*^ broke in Bay, " that is interesting, 
bnt if we don't get started soon we'll be too late for 
church/' 

^* All right, boys, I'll tell you just one other thing 
about Elijah Kellogg and then stop/' consented 
Mr. Howard. 

" He not only wrote the books for boys, but he is 
quite a notable poet, also. His poems are in many of 
our school readers and have been recited by thous- 
ands. He wrote ^Spartacus to the Gladiators,' 
^Begulus to the Carthaginians,' 'Virginius to the 
Boman Army,' and 'Pericles to the People.' But 
come, boys, I know you want to start. Take good 
care of everything. Bingo. We'll go down by Mr. 
Kimball's and ask him to come up here a few times 
to see that things are all right." 

Soon they were in the row-boat, though in getting 
in they nearly upset it, they were fooling so much. 

On the way over one of the boys, moving around, 
struck his elbow against Bay's hat and into the water 
it went. 

'^Thafs smart, isn't it," he cried. «I think I 
looked bad enough before, with my face aU bunged 
up, without having my straw hat all soggy. Mr. 
KeUogg will think he's got one boy on hand who 
needs looking after, I guess." 

*'Put it on the seat. Bay," said his father, ''so 
it will keep the brim flat, and I guess it will dry out 
all right, though, to be sure, we'll touch shore in a 
minute and it can't get very dry before then. You 
must attend to it in the wagon. Put a piece of paper 
down and lay the hat flat on the bottom." 
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So Hay went without a hat for quite a part of the 
journey. 

They found the team waiting for them and had 
a pleasant ride to Harpswell Center, where the church 
is located. 

They were early and stood outside to watch the peo- 
ple going in and to catch a glimpse of Mr. Kellogg. 
At last they saw an old man driving up, without 
any one with him. 

" ThAt^s Mr. Kellogg," said one of the bystanders. 
*' That^s just like the simple-hearted man he is. He 
drives up here and hitches his own horse and goes 
about without any fuss in the plainest way. You 
would never think that he is a man whose name is 
known by millions.*' 

It turned out as he said. The boys watched him 
hitch his own horse. They offered to help him, but 
he said: 

" No, boys, I can do it all right. IVe done it many 
years now.'* 

Mr. Howard said they must not talk to him much 
till after church. 

The service was simple, but the preacher was earn- 
est and his words helpful. His prayer was one to 
impress all. 

After meeting they went up and started to talk 
with him, but so many were wanting and waiting 
to do the same thing that there was little chance. 

" Come to see me at my home,** he said to Mr. 
Howard. 

" 1 will,** he replied. « May I bring the boys ?'* 

^' Of course you may,** he answered, '* bring them 
along.** 
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"Will Tuesday stdt you?'^ asked Mr. Howard. 

" It wiU," he replied. 

" Then you may expect us Tuesday, after dinner," 
said Mr. Howard. 

So, sajdng " goodby,'' they turned away, reluctatit- 
ly, from the good old man. 

"1^11 never read any of his books again," said 
Bay, " without thinking of him." 

"I beUeve," adfled Ernest, "that the/U all be 
more real to us after this, for we'll sort of hear him 
telling the story, as he talked to us in his sermon." 

So they started for their walk, talking the while 
of the sermon, the man, and what he had written, 
and planning for their visit to his home on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

As they drew near the camp, however, they began 
to talk of Bingo. 

" I wonder if the old dog has not been lonesome," 
Harry said. " It has been a pretty long day for him, 
but where is he? He must hear us. Why doesn't 
he come to meet us ? He always does." 

"There must be something the matter," Frank 
exclaimed. " Let's run to see." 

What was their surprise to see Bingo on the ground, 
watching a tree, and to see up in the tree the ugly 
face of Bill, who had evidently been driven there by 
the dog. 

" Take off that dirty dog of yours, Mr. Howard," 
he called out. " I'll have the law on you. I've been 
in this tree two hours, and I'm aching all over. 
You've no right to set a dog on me. I've as much 
right on this island as you have." 

"You've a right on the island. Bill, perhaps," 
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replied Mr. Howard, " though I^m afraid it^s no good 
errand that brings you here. But you must have 
been up to some mischief or Bingo would not have 
attacked you. You may come down now. Bill, and 
if you want some supper before you go, we'll be glad 
to give it to you. Where's Jim, Bill?" 

^^He's up to the other end of the island, if you 
must know," answered Bill. " I don't want none of 
your supper. You've done too much harm to me 1" 

** Now, look here, Bill," said Mr. Howard sharply. 
'^ We've been all over that and we've done all we could 
for you and squared it up. You've no right to pick 
on my boy. He had no more to do with your accident 
that time than the other boys, except to try to help 
you." 

" I don't believe it," asserted Bill, *' and some day 
1*11 pay him yet. I haven't forgotten him, I tell 
you." And he went off muttering, in such a wicked 
mood that Mr. Howard was almost tempted to set 
the dog on him again. 

" What was it, Bingo ?" asked Eay, after this epi- 
sode, and the intelligent animal began to sniff at a hole 
in the tent, vhich had evidently been cut by Bill's 
knife. 

'*He has plainly been making trouble," said Mr. 
Howard, " and the worst of it is, I'm afraid that more 
may be expected. That prank of yours and the 
other boys that night with Bill, Eay, has cost you 
dear. It makes me think of the saying: 

''It is better to have the good-will than the ill- 
will of even a dog." 
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" JPire ! fire 1" some one cried out in the latter part 
of the night. The boys all aroused themselves, and 
Mr. Howard also, and stepped into their dothes as 
rapidly as possible. 

•^ Which way is it r "Whose house is it?" "Will 
Bingo stay here alone ?'^ Tims came the questions 
from the boys. 

"Will he object to staying. Bay?" Mr. Howard 
asked. 

^'Not unless he gets excited too much, but he 
seems as worked up as any of us." 

" If he will not stay alone, you must remain with 
him, my boy, for as lame as you are you did enough 
yesterday. Besides, the fire may be quite an event 
and you ought to give the other boys a chance to see 
it. I would stay, but I ought to go because I am older 
and may be needed." 

In a short time all \\ ere ready to start, and they 
tried to have Bingo remain behind alone. 

" Down, Bingo, lie down," but this time they could 
not control him, at least so far as to get him to stay 
behind by himself. So Bay took hold of his collar 
and he and the dog waited at the camp for the others. 
The other boys and Mr. Howard soon found out the 
firs was in Mrs. Freeman^s cottage, a large one 
occupied by Mrs. Freeman and her children and ser- 
vants, on the ocean side of the island. Harry said : 
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" My I They have children in that house. I hope 
they are out safely by this. See^ the flames are break- 
ing out. Lef s go f aster.^^ 

''Go ahead" said Mr. Howard^ who was a large 
man^ weighing about two hundred and fifty pounds. 
'' If you lads can get there first run as fast as you like. 
I shall not care.^' 

They soon reached the house and found a con- 
fused crowd there, some of them carrying out furni- 
ture, some trying to use buckets of water drawn from 
the well and cistern, and some bending over the form 
of Mrs. Freeman, who had been carried out of the 
house in a fainting spell. The children also had been 
saved and taken to a neighbor's, Mr. Bruce's. 

Frank went to help those who were carrying out 
the furniture, but Ernest and Harry stood near the 
place where Mrs. Freeman lay. At last she came to 
herself, and immediately asked for her children. 

"They are all right,'' Mr. Bruce said. "They 
have been carried into my house and my wife is taking 
care of them.*' 

"Then I am almost satisfied,'' Mrs. Freeman re- 
sponded, " but I left a pocketbook in there, I suppose, 
for I did not know anything when you brought me 
out. Did any of you see my pocketbook?" 

Tliey all assured her that they had not seen it. 

" Then it will be burned," she cried, " and it had 
over eight hundred dollars in it. I had in it, too, 
a couple of heirlooms that are worth more to me than 
any sum of money. Oh, T wish they could be saved." 

"They can't be now, Mrs. Freeman," said Mr. 
Bruce. " You can see for yourself that the flames are 
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runniug up the side of the houee by your bedroom 

^TV^hy couldn^t one go up to the room inside ?" 
asked Ernest. 

"Will you go, young man?" eagerly questioned 
Mrs. Treeman. 

" He had better not," said Mr. HonTard, who had 
come near. " The house must be full of smoke and 
probably of flames. Look I They have stopped trying 
to carry things out and are probably afraid to go in 
again/' 

" But I will go, Mr. Howard," said Ernest. 

" And so will I," added Harry, ** and we can give 
each other courage and help each other." 

They persisted so strenuously that Mr. Howard 
had to yield, and knowing they must go soon if their 
lives were not to be surely imperilled, he took hold of 
a blanket, cut and tore it into pieces, which he wet 
with water and bound it around the boys' faces and 
hands, leaving, of course, some holes through which 
they were to see. 

" This way, Harry," cried Ernest, as they dashed 
into the house. ^^ Shut the door, as it may make a 
draft if left open." 

"Only one more flight," said Harry, as they 
pushed their way through the smoke. " Ah, this is 
the door, I think." 

" It is," said Ernest, as they stepped into the room, 
" and here's the bureau. She said the pocketbook was 
on her bureau. Somebody must have taken it, for 
it isn't here." 

" Let's look through all the drawers," Harry cried. 
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" It isn't in that, nor that, nor that/' opening one 
after another. 

" Fve got it/' called out Ernest, " it was under the 
pillow. Now we must make the best time we know 
how. There, the flames are bursting through near 
that door." 

As they ran out into the hall it seemed as if the 
stairway was all in flames, as well as covered with 
smoke, but wrapping the pieces of blanket about them, 
they hurried along and finally reached the outer air 
in safety, though they were nearly suffocated. A 
glad shout went up from the people gathered in front 
of the door. Prank cried to them : 

*^ Are you all right, fellows ?" 

"We are, Prank/' answered Ernest. 

"Anyway, you are a couple of bricks for doing 
that. Everybody says you are brave boys. It seemed 
an awful long time while you were in there. We 
thought you were dead or injured." 

" We're pretty sound yet/' said Harry. " We must 
go to let Mrs. Freeman know that her pocketbook 
is safe." 

But others had already told her the good news, 
and she said to the boys as they reached her: 

" They've told me. You are brave young men to 
do that." 

" We're only boys," said Ernest, " not men." 

" Then you are all the more courageous," she made 
answer, " for we do not expect of boys what we might 
find in the courage of grown men. I expect people 
think that I am foolish about those keep-sakes, but 
I can't help valuing them, for reasons which, of 
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course^ I cannot well parade here. It isn't as pay 
but only as a little tribute to you, boys, but I am go- 
ing to give you fifty dollars apiece/' 

" We don't want anything/' both the boys made an- 
swer, but Mrs. Freeman insisted and they finally 
took the money, as she desired. 

*' It was none too much," several of the people said. 
By this time the house was all in flames. The boys 
saw Bill and Jim in the crowd. They had been go- 
ing in and out with those who were carrying out the 
goods, and ostensibly helping. But Frank said: 

" I guess they were looking about to see what they 
could take. It's a wonder that they hadn't got hold 
of that pocketbook." 

" Perhaps they would," said Harry, " if it had been 
on the bureau, as Mrs. Freeman thought. It looked 
as if somebody had been going through the bureau 
drawers before I did." 

" What," said Frank to Mr. Bruce, " do you tfcink 
was the cause of the fire?" 

^'It must have been set," replied Mr. Bruce. 
" There had not been any fire in the house since six 
o'clock yesterday and that was a small one, only 
built to warm a cup of tea. The cook is sure that it 
was all out by seven." 

"I'll venture to say that Bill was at the bottom 
of this," remarked Frank to the other boys. " We 
can't say anything because it is only suspicion, but 
there's no doubt of it in my mind. He and Jim are 
the ones most likely to do it around here that I know 
of. They must have hoped to get some plunder." 

During the time of the boys' conversation Bill had 
been saying to Jim: 
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*^ They mufit have left Bay at the camp. I see all 
the others but I don^t see him/' 

^* You don't see the dog here, do you Bill ?" asked 
Jim. ^^ He must be at the camp, too. You don't want 
another tussle with him, do you Bill ? You'd better 
wait till we ketch him alone some day. He'll wander 
ofiE from the others sooner or later." 

" I don't care for the dog," asserted Bill. *^ Since 
I borrowed your pistol I'm not afraid. I'll shoot the 
brute if I get a chance. If I hadn't lost my own 
pistol I'd a been all right before. Come, Jim, we'll 
go after Bay before his folks get back. I'll kill the 
dog and then the boy is ours. Ah, don't I wish I had 
him in reach now. Come, hurry along," as they start- 
ed toward the camp. 

They drew near stealthily, but Bingo was getting 
uneasy. Bay noticed that he was growling a little. 
It was now nearly daylight and he hoped his father 
and the boys would soon be back, but he was startled 
to see Bill standing not far away, with pistol in hand, 
and to hear him calling out : 

" Hold on to that beast of yours. Bay, or I'll shoot 
you both." 

"Sick him, Bingo," cried Bay, letting the great 
dog go. Bill began to shoot but he had only fired 
twice when Bingo had him by the shoulder and threw 
him upon the ground. Luckily, neither of the shots 
took effect. Jim ran off as fast as he could go when 
he saw how matters had turned. 

" Bay, Bay," said Bill, in a wheedling tone, '^ I'U 
never hurt you again if you'll get Bingo to let me up. 
He'U kill me, I'm afraid." 
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" 1 don't think 1 will let you go. Bill, not till my 
folks come back/^ 

'* Yei don't dare to. Bay. Yer a-scared/' 

" I don't take a dare, BiU," said Bay, '' Til let you 
up, but you'll have to leave that pistol. If you try 
to take it up from where it fell I'll set Bingo on you, 
and I'll tell him to bite, too." 

" 1 won't touch the pistol," Bill promised. 

*' Come, Bingo," said Bay, patting his great head. 
" Get up. Bill, but don't stay long, for Bingo seems to 
want to get a real good taste of you and he'll do it 
if you don't keep away from me, I guess." 

^^Oh, I'll keep away," assented Bill. "Twice is 
enough fer me. Once ought ter have bin." 

He hurried off, but as he rejoined Jim at their 
boat, he said: 

" I hate him worse than ever now, Jim. I can't live 
if I don't get even with him." 

When Bay's father and the boys came back, he 
told Bay what Ernest and Harry had done and what 
Mrs. Freeman had given them. 

" I^m glad, Harry, I'm glad, Ernest, for Frank and 
I have saved rather more than you have and now you'll 
come nearer to us." 

"We think it's jolly to get it," answered Ernest, 
" but it seems a little like being paid for doing your 
duty." 

" No," said Bay, " it isn't pay. You didn't work 
for pay. You would have done it if you had never re- 
ceived a cent. In fact, you didn't know you would get 
anything." 

" I thought of it," confessed Harry, " when Ernest 
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got the pocketbook. I wondered what she would give 
UB^ but I hope I should have done the same if I had 
been told that we were not to get a dollar/' 

" Oh, you boys are all right," claimed Bay. "Your 
consciences need not trouble you about th;Ls. Why, 
you risked your lives to help that woman out of her 
distress/' 

" They did, Ray," said his father, " and they need 
not try to belittle their noble deed/' 

" Did you know. Bay," asked Frank, " that Bill and 
Jim were at the fire, and we think they set it, too/' 

" Set the fire," exclaimed Ray, " what makes you 
think it?" 

"Why, somebody set it," replied Frank, "and 
there's no one more likely to do it than they, and they 
were at the fire, in the house and out a good many 
times, and we think that was their game, to get into 
the house in the bustle and steal things/' 

"But what surprises me," claimed Ray, "is that 
they were at the fire. They have been here, too," 
and then he told them all that had happened. 

" I don't think you ought to have been influenced 
because he dared you, Ray," said Mr. Howard. " A 
man might dare you to do something wrong. It's 
best to * dare to be right, dare to be true,' as the song 
says, but you're well out of it again and you must 
not be left alone any more at all." 

" But, boys, we had better lie down and try to sleep 
till eight o'clock or so. Then we'll get up and see 
what more the day has to bring forth/' 
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That afternoon they were all a little lazy^ and, 
except for a bath in the salt, water, made very little 
exertion. Part of the time they talked. Mr. Howard 
asked: 

" Do yon think it was the eight hundred dollars 
or the memory treasures about which Mrs. Freeman 
cared, when she was willing to have Ernest and 
Harry risk their lives for the pocketbook.'* 

" I think it was the money,^' said Harry. " Eight 
hundred dollars is a big sum, at least it would be at 
our house.'* 

All the boys agreed with him. They thought she 
wanted the money. 

"I hardly think it was that,** replied Mr. How- 
ard, " though it might have had much to do with it. 
I think it was the little mementos that she cared 
most about. They may have been things of no great 
value, but somebody she loved gave them to her, or 
they might have belonged to a dead child. Everybody 
almost has something that he cares about a great deal, 
that seems of great worth to him, and yet perhaps 
it would not bring half a dollar if he tried to sell it. 
Did I ever tell you how little Willie Gray loved his 
toy dog r 

" Is it a story ?" asked Frank. '^ We*d like to hear 
a story." 

"It*8 a story,** answered Mr. Howard, ''but it*s 
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a true story. It happened only a little while ago. 
Willie was a child four years old. A playmate of 
his had a big dog^ but Willie loved his toy dog as 
much as if it were alive. He clung to it and petted it 
and cried if anybody tried to take it from him^ as 
they sometimes did^ just to tease him. One day he 
carried it about while C^ey^ his friend^ played with 
his real dog. Late in the afternoon they wandered 
on to the railroad track. Casey was the older of the 
two^ and when he heard a train coming he hauled 
Willie off the track. 

** But in getting off Willie dropped his dog. He 
rushed back for it. Casey could not stop him^ and 
the child slipped in front of the coming train and fell. 

" Casey did not desert him, but tried to drag him 
off the track again. But it was too late. The engine 
struck them, killing WiUie and carrying Casey off 
on the cowcatcher. In some strange way Casey es- 
caped any hurt, but the loss was sad indeed for the 
parents of Willie Gray. 

" When they picked up his mangled body he was 
clinging fast to his dog. He actually gave his life for 
a toy. It was his treasure. So the most of us have 
treasures that we should hate to give up, even if we 
are not quite ready to die to save them, as did the lit- 
tle boy.'' 

" It seems to me that Mrs Freeman was ready to 
have some one else die for her treasure,'' remarked 
Bay. '^ I think she went pretty far, to allow two boys 
to run the risk of death, even if there was something 
in her pocketbook that she held dear." 

Toward evening the weather began to look threat- 
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ening. The sky was overcast with clouds and the 
wind was blowing and the sea was getting very 
rough. 

"What is that there r'^ asked Harry, pointing to 
the sea. " It looks like a little boat. It seems to be 
in danger. I should not want to be in it.^^ 

" It is being tossed about like a cork/^ said Frank, 
"but if 8 coming some nearer. Perhaps they'll get 
in safely.'' 

"I'U tell you who are in the boat," said Ernest. 
" I saw Bill and Jim go off in a small row-boat, and 
I think they had been drinking. I saw a bottle in 
Bill's pocket." 

"Then they are drunker now than when they 
started," said Mr. Howard. "It looks like a very 
serious case. We must do something." 

"Father," Bay remarked, "there's a big, strong 
boat down on the shore and I know where the oars 
are kept, two pairs of them. We can get it all ready 
and if Bill and Jim do not come in safely we can row 
out to them. We must hurry, all of us." 

Some of them thought Bay ought not to be very 
anxious to save Bill, but they, everyone, ran after 
him. Soon they had the big boat afloat and stood, 
knee-deep, in the water, holding her steady. 

"Boys," said Mr. Howard, "they've lost one of 
their oars now. They can't hold their boat firm and 
she'll soon be swamped. Jump in, and I'll give a 
shove and follow you." 

They got off successfully. Each of them plied an 
oar and Mr. Howard steered. It was a rough sea 
but they managed to row out to those in danger. 
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Just as they reached the smaller boat it capsized^ 
but they pulled Bill and Jim out of the water and 
laid them in the bottom of the larger boat. 

"Who's saved us?'' asked Bill, when he came to 
life. He seemed a little sobered because of his 
ducking. 

The minister's boy," said Ernest. 
Not at all, Bill," said Bay, " I am only one. The 
rest have done just as much as I, and more. But 
we're all glad to get out to you in time to keep you 
from drowning." 

** You're all very kind, Mr. Howard," Bill acknow- 
ledged, "I'll never forget it," but his looks rather 
belied his words. The old ugly feeling seemed still 
to exist. 

As they reached shore, Mr. Howard questioned : 

" Have you got a place to stay, Bill ? You're pretty 
wet." 

"We have a good chance, sir," Bill replied, "a 
deserted cottage. We can have a fire in a few minutes 
and are all right." 

So Mr. Howard and the boys, after taking care of 
the boat and oars, went to the camp, and the two 
disreputables marched off in another direction. 

" Bill," said Jim, " I'm about sick of going for that 
boy. He's helped to save our lives." 

"I know," Bill owned, "maybe I ought to stop, 
but I don't like him any better. I hate him more and 
more every time. They'll think he's so much above 
us, for helping us. I don't thank him for saving my 
life till I make life worth having by using him up. 
That's about all I'm living for now." 
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'^You're awful hard, Bill," said Jim, '' but I won't 
go back on my promise, and I suppose that if you are 
bound to do it, that we'll get him yet." 

As tliey eat in their tent after supper, one of the 
bovs asked Mr. Howard: 

"Do you think that anything could ever touch 
Bill's heart ? He doesn't seem to be softened much, 
and if saving his life will not move him, what will ?" 

"He is a desperate man," replied Mr. Howard, 
"but the most desperate have been reformed. 
There's something would melt him if we knew what 
it was. I heard Mrs. Ellen Johnson, of the woman's 
prison in Massachusetts, tell how some of the prison- 
ers who seemed beyond all feeling were changed at 
last, perhaps by some seemingly little thing. One 
was influenced by flowers and the care of them, one 
by the sight of a baby and the chance to tend it. The 
gospel hymn says : 



« 



Down in the human heart, 
Crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried. 
That grace can restore.' 



>» 



Just then they heard some mocking cries nearby. 
Herbert was outside and was trying to plague them. 

" Kay, do you think that Herbert has any tender 
spot in him ?" Harry asked. " Do you think it would 
do to throw him out some flowers ? We haven't anv 
baby to give him !" 

"You may laugh, boys," Mr. Howard said, as 
they all began to smile, " but I'm in hopes that we 
may find the right way to Bill's heart yet." 
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All this time Bingo had been rousing up^ as the 
cries of Herbert and his crew were repeated. 

^' Shall I set Bingo on them^ father ?^ Bay asked. 

^' Noy I'll speak to them/^ answered Mr. Howard. 

He stepped outside and called to Herbert^ asking 
him to go quietly^ and for some reason there was no 
more disturbance after that. 

Ernest asked: 

^* How do you thinks Mr. Howard, that Bill is ever 
going to be reached ?^^ 

"Fve been thinJdng of that/^ he replied, "since 
the subject came up and Vwe just remembered some- 
thing. Though you would not think it, yet it seems 
that Bill has a beautiful daughter and worships the 
ground she walks on. Bill's wife, her mother, had 
to leave her husband and brought the girl up in Bos- 
ton. Once in awhile Bill sees his girl for a little. 
He dresses up and appears the best he knows how 
when this is going to take place, and keeps sober 
even for several weeks aftem^ard. Now, through that 
child of his, somehow, I think Bill's life might be 
reclaimed.^' 

"I wish she'd come around pretty soon, father,'^ 
remarked Hay. "If she doesn't hurry her boots 
and look after her dad, therein be nothing left of 



me.'* 



" That's so,'^ said Frank. " I guess we had better 
hire that lovely young lady to take better care of her 
disorderly parent.'^ 
•Before going to sleep, Ernest said: 

"It looks like rain before morning. I'm afraid 
that we cannot go to see Mr. Kellogg.'^ 
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Vm afraid not/^ said Mr. Howard, " and it will 
be a great disappointment to you if it turns out so, 
and it will be to me/* 

"What will you do about it, father?^' queried 
Bay. " Can't we go Wednesday if Tuesday is a bad 
dayr 

" I can't,'' swd Mr. Howard, " for I must go away 
Wednesday. I'll write Mr. Kellogg a letter and ask 
if we may not visit him later in the season. That will 
be better than losing the trip altogether." 

" Yes, write him, father, and how would it do for 
us boys to write him a letter and all sign it? Don't 
you think he would like it ?'* 

" I think he would and you must do it if we cannot 
go, but perhaps by morning it may be clear again." 

In the morning, however, the rain was still descend- 
ing. The idea of going to Mr. Kellogg's had to be 
given up. They all felt sad about it, but hoped to 
make the trip later on. They wrote their letter and 
Mr. Howard wrote his. 

" I think that I'll go home on the boat after din- 
ner, boys," said Mr. Howard. "Then I'll spend the 
night at home." 

As he was leaving he asked them : 

"Don't you want to go down to Mr. Kimball's 
this rainy afternoon ? He will take you in." 

"Oh, no, Mr. Howard," said Prank. "We can 
play some games and read here." 

"Well goodby, then, my lads. And, Ray, don't 
you stay alone anywhere. Have one of the boys or 
Bingo always with you, and a boy as well as the dog 
if possible. Bill may try again to hurt you, though 
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I can't think he would do you as much harm now as 
he would before we saved liim from a watery death." 

But Mr. Howard did not yet know of what Bill 
was capable in the way of vengeance. 

The boys took it rather jauntily. Bay said : 

"1 should think Bill would rather object to a 
watery deaths father. He does not take to water 
much^ either inside or out." 

"Don't be careless, boys/' urged Mr. Howard, as 
he started for the wharf. 

The boys got to talking about books. 

" I like Gastlemon's stories," said Harry. " They 
are good. I like the ' Frank ' and the * George ' 



series." 



ti 



I like Oliver Optic's," declared Ernest. " They 
arc good, too, and some of them are about the war. 
I like to read about Deck Lyon and the Eiversides." 

"I like some of Stevens' books about trips in 
Maine, through the northern woods," said Bay. " I 
know where he lives, up in Norway. I have seen his 
house. It is in sight of Lake Pennesseewassee." 

"I like Alger's books," affirmed Frank, "They 
are exciting and they show how a poor boy may get 
rich in a short time." 

" But I guess," added Ray, " that we all like Kel- 
logg's books a little the best." 

" Thaf s so," they cried. 

" What a pity," Prank concluded, " that we could 
not go to-day to see in his home the man whose books 
we love the most. It is to all of us, indeed, a disap- 
pointment." 
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A PARKOX^S TRICK. 



The boys had been in several times to Mr. Bruee's 
house, as there were some children there. They had 
a few pets, two dogs, some rabbits and a fine parrot, 
which could talk some and was not at all afraid of 
company. His name was Prince Charlie. 

When anybody came in Prince would say : 

" Good morning. Are you a good boy ?" and if the 
boy were wise he would give the parrot some pea- 
nuts or candy or cake or popcorn, when the bird 
would say : 

" You^re a good boy. Good boy.'^ 

But if the visitor sat quite a time and paid no at- 
tention to him Prince would begin to cry out : 

^^Bad boy. Go home. Go home," and no one 
could stop him till the boy left. 

He was allowed many liberties. He remained in 
his cage when he wished to do so, but the door was 
always open, so he could travel all over the house, 
just as he saw fit, unless a closed door happened to 
prevent. He was full of mischief and many a trick 
did he play on the boys, especially on those he did not 
like very well. A bat, a top or other toy, would be 
missing and it would not be found, unless Princess 
hiding place could be discovered. Prince would 
laugh, or make a noise he meant for a laugh, and 
seem very excited. 
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Among those to whom he took a dislike was Her- 
bert^ who never seemed at any pains to please him^ 
though he sometimes brought him a little present. 

" I should think," said Harry one day, " that there 
must be something the matter with Herbert or 
Prince would not be so down on him. I don't forget 
what Mrs. Jenkins said about animals liking people. 
I should hate to have any creature feel toward me as 
the parrot feels toward Herbert." 

" Yes," remarked Ernest, " Herbert does not 
seem to be very kind to any animals. He doesn't 
seem to like them." 

" I'm sure that there's one animal he doesn't like," 
said Harry, " and that's Bingo." 

"I guess that there isn't any love lost between 
them," added Frank. " Bingo doesn't like him ve^^ 
much. What's the matter, Kay?" he cried out, as 
Bay came toward them, evidently all worked up." 

*^ Something terrible has happened," he replied. 
"Mrs. Freeman has lost her pocketbook, with all 
that money and all those trinkets she cared for so 
much, and they think it has been stolen and they 
charge Herbert with stealing it. I don't believe he 
did it, though," continued Ray. " Herbert hates me 
and he is bad enough to us aU, but I don't think he 
is dishonest." 

The boys all agreed with him, but Harry asked : 

" Who do you think took it, Ray?" Why did they 
think Herbert stole it ?" 

" He was in the sitting-room a little while with the 
boys where Mrs. Freeman had her pocketbook. He 
left soon after. He has been spending a lot of money. 
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be says his father gave it to him, but his mother 
doesn't know anything about it, and his father has 
gone for quite a long trip, so they cannot ask him 
about it/^ 

"Where's Herbert now?^^ asked Frank. 

"He^s at his house. His mother is about dis- 
tracted. Mr. Bruce is there and Mrs. Freeman 
and several other neighbors, and Mr. Bruce says Her- 
bert must be arrested if he doesnH give up the pocket- 
book. Why couldn't we go over to Herbert's? If 
there's a crowd there perhaps we can get in, and tell 
Herbert we believe he didn't do it. At any rate we 
can hear the latest news." 

They all consented and all went over, though here- 
tofore they would not have dared go very near, for 
fear of a row. They found a good many people go- 
ing in and out and they followed along. After a time 
they got near enough to see Herbert, with people 
about him, all asking questions. Herbert saw them, 
too, and said : 

"What are you fellows here for? (let right out 
of here.'* 

Frank said : 

" We've come to say that we don't believe that you 
are guilty, Herbert. We don't like each other, it is 
true, but we don't believe you're a boy who would 
steal, and we want to stand behind you now. We 
think there's some explanation of the loss of the 
pocketbook." 

Herbert was struck dumb. To have these boys, 
towards whom he had felt so bitter, coming in to help 
him now amazed him. "Thank you" was all he 
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could say, but the step the boys had taken made an 
impression on all, for they knew how Herbert had felt 
and acted. Mr. Bruce said : 

" What do }0u boys know about this?'^ 

" We don't know much ourselves," said Eay, " but 
who knows anything against Herbert? Did any one 
see him take the pocketbook T^ 

" No,'' replied Mr. Bruce, " no one saw him take 
it, but it seems a very plain case. The pocketbook 
disappeared when Herbei-t had just been in the room, 
Herbert has been spending a lot of money, and his 
mother does not know where he got it, and the parrot 
cried out, when they talked about it and were won- 
dering who took it : ^ Herbert, Herbert.' He is a 
very observant bird.'' 

This gave Kay an idea and he said : 

^' Mr. Bruce, you will not think I'm saucy if I ask 
a few questions, will you ? I think I can guess where 
that pocketbook is, and I'd like to find out what I can 
to help Herbert." 

" You may ask all the questions you like, Eay," an- 
swered Mr. Bruce. "We should be glad to have 
Herbert proved to be innocent." 

" I'm sure you'll find him so," said Eay, and the 
accused boy began to hold up his head, as if he had 
found friends. 

"We all at our camp feel that Herbert is all 
right, unless it may be Bingo. I guess he hasn't quite 
made up with you, Herbert," Eay continued. 

" I should think not," admitted Herbert. " Not 
to blame, either." 

" Mrs. Freeman," said Eay, turning to that lady, 
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" Ernest and Harry ran the risk of their lives to save 
your treasures for you and now they are gone again. 
" I'm afraid youVe got too much money with you. It 
makes too much worry, but we're going to find your 
pocketbook once more. You think Herbert has had 
too much cash to spend and that he must have taken 
some of yours. I want to ask Herbert's mother if 
Herbert's father is not in the habit of giving him 
money ? Does he not have quite a lot for a boy of his 
age ?" 

" Oh, yes," replied the anxious mother. " His 
father often gives him money, and he doesn't always 
tell when he does it. I guess it only happened so, 
this time, that I didn't know it. I believe Herbert 
got the money from his father." 

" So do I, and all of us boys," said Ray. " Mr. 
Bruce, was anybody but your family and Herbert and 
Mrs. Freeman in the sitting-room that time?'^ 

"No, nobody else. That's what makes us think 
him guilty. There was nobody else there who could 
have done it." 

"Mr. Bruce," Bay questioned further, "you say 
Prince was there. He dislikes Herbert and I think 
that is the reason why he said ^ Herbert, Herbert,' 
when he saw that there was trouble. We all know 
that Prince is quite a thief. He has stolen things 
from all the boys and girls. Why couldn't he have 
stolen Mrs. Freeman's pocketbook?" 

"I never thought of that," acknowledged Mr. 
Bruce. " I suppose I ouglit to have looked after him. 
He was traveling all about the room, I remember." 

"Are you not willing to go, Mr. Bruce, and look 
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on top of the book-shelf and all over the room^ if 
need be^ to see if ^ you can't find the pocketbook ? 
I think that all the rest ought to remain. If Herbert 
is cleared^ you who have been so quick to think him 
a thief, ought to ask his pardon right here." 

"I'll stay," said Mrs. Freeman, "and I shall be 
more than ready to beg Iiis pardon if the pocketbook 
is found, and I think now that it will be." 

All readily remained, perhaps partly out of curios- 
ity, for they wanted to know if Mr. Bruce's search 
were successful. 

" That was a bright idea of yours. Bay, about the 
parrot," said Ernest. " It didn^t come to me, but I 
thought you looked pleased when Mr. Bruce told 
about what Prince cried out." 

" Thaf s when the truth flashed on me," observed 
Bay, " and luckily, too, for the case against Herbert 
looked quite clear to those good people." So they 
chatted. 

"He's coming," exclaimed Frank, who had been 
looking out of the window, " and he's got the pock- 
etbook in his hand." 

" Thank God," said Herbert's mother. 

Herbert, who had felt very much the disgrace, 
ventured to get up and move about a little. 

Soon Mr. Bruce reached the house and gave the 
pocketbook to Mrs. Freeman, and made a very nice 
acknowledgment to Herbert. But he couldn't help 
saying in addition : 

" Herbert, think what you owe these Deering boys. 
If they had not come here to aid you, in a short time 
you would have been arrested and placed in prison. 
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I had already sent after an officer. Now, there is no 
need to make this public. No newspaper will get 
hold of it down here, and those present can readily 
correct the wrong impression that is out. I sincere- 
ly regret the part I had in the transaction, and yet 
the case seemed so plain that 1 can't see that we could 
have taken any other course.^' 

" You need not be afraid that I shall not appre- 
ciate what the boys have done," spoke up Herbert. 
" I'd be a mean fellow if I did not show that I'm 
thankful. There's no danger of feeling hard against 
those boys any more. They're the best boys on the 
island, I say." 

" I don't wonder that you think so, Herbert. You 
ought to feel so," concluded Mr. Bruce. 

As the people were dispersing one boy said to some 
friends of his: 

** That's a very pretty scene, but it don't take me 
in. I don't believe that parrot story. I believe thai 
Herbert took the money, and that while the people 
were here lie got those Deering boys to take it and 
put it in Mr. Bruce's room. There, of course, he 
found it, for it's no wonder that Bay knew where it 
was when he saw it put there, or put it there himself. 
Didn't you notice that he told Mr. Bruce just where 
to look for it?" 

One or two of the boys had begun to fall in with 
him and to say: "That's so. That must be the 
way of it," when Mr. Bruce, who had overheard the 
talk, said, rather sternly: 

"Boys, thafs wicked, to speak like that. Why, 
Herbert and those Deering boys haven't been friends 
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at all. Think of the troubles they have had. Think 
what Herbert helped to do to Kay on the ball-ground. 
Do you suppose he would ask those he has hated so 
to take that pocketbook, and run the risk of being 
accused of stealing it^ if they were caught with it 
on hand? You'd better never hint at such a miser- 
able falsehood again.^^ 

Herbert's mother was profuse in her gratitude. 
She felt that her boy had been saved from a great 
calamity. 

"What would my friends at home have thought 
if they had seen that my son had been accused of 
theft 1 If Herbert ever tries to do anything mean 
to you again^ Say^ if I find it out his father shall 
punish him severely." 

"You need not worry about that, mother/' said 
Herbert. " If the Deering boys can stand it, I'll bft 
good friends with them after this, and I'll even try 
to win Bingo. Perhaps I may, by being good to 
him." 

When Herbert's father came he felt that not 
enough had been done to show thankfulness to the 
boys who had aided his son in the hour of his great 
need. He felt, even more than his wife had felt, 
what a possible disgrace it was from which his boy 
had been saved. He said to his wife : 

" We must get up a little celebration in honor of 
the Deering boys. We'll have everybody there, and 
give them all a good, big treat. They shall have all 
the ice cream they want, for one thing. Boys usually 
take to that." 

The celebration was a complete success. The whole 
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' island turned out. They had refreshments and fire- 
works^ and songs and speeches. At the close Her- 
bert's father took out a handsome bat and a fine base- 
ball^ and said: 

" This is for the Deering boys. WeVe all given up 
the idea that a boy ought to lie for his own side. The 
boys who have courage to tell the truth will never 
do any real injury to their friends. They will 
really be most surely helping their own side." 

With cheers, in response to these words, and with 
the feeling that all had enjoyed a great treat and a 
happy evening, all started for their homes. And 
Herbert called out to Ray and his boy friends : 

" I'll be up to play with you to-morrow." 

" Come along." " We'll be glad to see you." Such 
were the hearty responses. 
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*^That is a strange story you tell, about Bill/* 
remarked Herbert^ at the camp a lew days later. 
He was in the habit of going there often now. 

" He must be a great deal worse than I was," he 
added. 

*^ You're doing all right now, Herbert,'^ re- 
sponded Bay, ^^ and perhaps Bill has thought better 
of it. None of us has seen him now for several days. 
I guess he has gone off." 

" It may be so, Eay," said Harry, " or he may be 
lying low, so to catch you on the sly. We had better 
be careful just the same." 

"We have been careful," answered Eay, "and it 
has bothered the life out of us sometimes. It has 
kept old Bingo from many a run he would have been 
glad to take. If he wants a chance to go olF with us, 
someone must stay at the esmpt If it were not for 
Bill we could leave Urn cflmp alone anytime. No one 
on the iafaoil wmM touch it." 

^lUt rcace I've repented," said Herbert. "I 
fdl you, boys, that I'm ashamed of that business 
more and more." 

"Say nothing more about it, Herbert," iq)lied 
Bay. 

"No, don't keep that thing a-going any longer, 
Herbert," said Frank. ** We know ydo^re all sound 
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now and that's enough. What shall we do fellows^ 
this afternoon? We talked of getting a boat at the 
Cove and going sailing/' 

•^ Fm going to stay home this afternoon," decided 
Kay, " and I don't want a word against it. I've had 
more than ray share of the good times down here." 

^^ I shouldn't think you'd call them all good times, 
Ray," said Harry. " You've had some pretty tough 
ones, I call them." 

" I'll stay with Bay," said Herbert. " 1 have noth- 
ing in particular to do. I think he and I can take 
care of things, even if Bingo goes." 

^^ Bingo is going," asserted Kay. *^ He hasn't had 
a good outing for a long time. What fun it is for 
him to jump overboard and swim around. Did you 
ever see him do it, Herbert ?" 

*' I saw him once and I envied you all, to think you 
had such a bully dog. I believe that he could save any 
one of you boys, if you were in danger of drown^ 

ing.^^ 

"Not a doubt of it," struck in Ernest, "he has 
saved more than one life. Didn't you ever notice 
what it says on his collar? It was given him for 
rescuing a young girl. He used to be very proud of 
it. He seemed to understand what it meant, but I 
suppose he has not heard much about it lately. See, 
Herbert, he knows now that we are talking about It. 
Good boy. Bingo. Yes, you are a brave fellow." 

*' You must stay to dinner, Herbert," said Prank, 
" if you are going to wait here with Kay aU ihe af- 
iernoon." 

" I must run home firat^** je^^Bei Herbert. " I'll 
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tell my mother^ so she will know where I am. I 
didn't take so much pains as that a little while ago. 
She never knew where I was." 

" Oh, you're getting on, Herbert," Harry re- 
marked. " You'll be a man now before your mother ! " 

After dinner Say and Herbert stayed at the camp 
and all the others, including Bingo, went for the 
sail. How they all wished, afterward, that the old 
dog had remained behind. 

Kay and Herbert played around awhile. After a 
time they caught a glimpse or two of the boat, in 
which the boys were sailing, making out toward 
the open sea, but afterwards noticed that it put back 
into the bay again. 

"What would you do, Bay, if Bill should come? 
Would you use your pistol and rifle?" asked Her 
bert. " Hadn't you better load them up ?" 

" I will in a little while," replied Bay. " Did I 
show you the book I've been reading? It's a good 
one and we can sit down and read it together. You 
may read out loud awhile and then I'll take my turn." 

" But you're away ahead of me. Bay. I can't be- 
gin where you are and understand it." 

" Well, Herbert, I'll fix that. I am willing to be- 
gin the book over again. I like it well enough foi 
that." 

So they read on and on and the afternoon was rap- 
idly passing away. Once they stopped rdading and 
spoke of the day, how beautiful it was, and Herbert 
said: 

"Yes, and there will a moon to-night. It would 
be perfectly loyeljr to sail this evening." 
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We'll take a sail if you wish, and some of the 
other boys will go. That will make up for being out 
of it this afternoon. Do you know how to sail a 
boat, Herbert P' 

" i^o, I don't, Kay, but 1 wish you boys would give 
me a chance to learn." 

*^ We will, Herbert. I guess we had better get that 
gun and pistol. Ill take the pistol and you may have 
the rifle." 

"That will suit me," replied Herbert, 'Tbut it seems 
to me that you've waited a long time. Bill might 
have been here a dozen times before this, and I don't 
think he'll come now." 

" I don't believe he will, either, Herbert, but because 
I\e been careless so far it is no sign that I ought to 
keep on so." 

During the latter part of the conversation they had 
gone for the firearms. They loaded them. Bay put 
the pistol in his pocket and Herbert laid the gun 
beside him, as they again seated themselves and be- 
gan once more to read. 

Bay wafi reading and Herbert was listening when, 
all of a sudden, rude hands clutched both boys, and 
Bill's voice called out. 

" I've got you now, you villain. If either of you 
boys makes a sound I'll slice his head off with my 
knife in a jiffy .^* 

Bill used his old game of the gag, and soon the two 
lads were silenced and bound. 

They tied Herbert to a tree, and Bill said : 

" You tell the boys that Bay has gone for a sail. 
He'll like it. It'll be by moonlight, just what you 
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boys thought would be so nice. You may go with us^ 
Herbert^ if you like/^ but Herbert only shook his 
head. 

Bill and Jim had completely surprised the boys. 
They had been listening and watching for some time 
before Bay and Herbert got the firearms. 

" Pick up the rifle, Jim," Bill said, " and TU take 
this pistol out of Bay^s pocket. He might shoot his- 
self, and I've got him saved up fer a different end 
from that. By-by, Herbert,'' and he and Jim walked 
off with Bay between them. 

They got him down to the ocean, where Bill's boat 
lay, and soon they were putting out to sea. Bay won- 
dered what Bill meant to do with him. His heart 
almost ceased to beat for fear for awhile, but after 
a time he summoned up his courage and his faith 
once more, and well he did, for they were needed 
when Bill said, probably to scare the boy : 

" We're fur enough out, Jim, now. You get those 
stones and that old sail ready, so we can drop him 
overboard, but first I'm going to give him a little 
dose of pain to make up fer what he made me suffer," 
and lifting up a rustic cane, that he had cut from 
some tree, he brought it sharply down on Bay's back. 
Stroke followed stroke until the torture was so great 
that, in his agony, by one great effort Bay burst the 
ropes from his hands and arms and tore the gag from 
his mouth, and lifting up an old paddle which lay 
near, he cried out : 

''Bill, you're a sneaking coward. Don't come a 
step nearer. I've got the use of my hands now, and 
I believe I could almost kill you with a blow." 
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"Yer talk purty big, sonny, but the killing will 
be the other way. V\e got it all settled. You'll be 
in Davy Jones' locker before long, right oflE if yer 
don't quit yer sass." 

With that Bill raised his pistol, but before he 
could get ready to fire it, even if he so intended. Bay 
struck it from his hand and it flew into the water. 

Thoroughly enraged. Bill sprang for the boy, and 
very likely he would have settled him there and then, 
but Jim jumped between them and pushed Bill 
back. 

" Yer mustn't do it. Bill," he exclaimed. " You're 
so mad that yer'U kill the kid." 

"Kill him," shouted Bill, "that's what I'll do. 
Stand out of the way, Jim." 

" No, Bill, I've gone as far as I will. I can't see a 
big feller like you use a little chap like Ray so hard." 

So they went on disputing with each other. Hay, of 
course, getting the benefit of it, for he was let alone 
awhile. 

In the meantime, the steamer for Eastport had 
come along, on its way down east. In the excitement 
no one in Bill's boat liad noticed it, but now the 
steamer's whistle gave a toot that startled the two 
men, the Eastport boat not being more than half a 
mile off. 

" Haul her off, Jim," said Bill, Jim having sprunjg 
to the tiller. " We don't want those folks to see us." 

" They're going to see us, Bill," cried Eay, and he 
began to call for help as loudly as he could. 

" Shut up, yer brat," exclaimed Bill, starting for 
Eay, intent on stopping his noise whatever happened. 
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He took hold of him savagely, but Jim again inter* 
fered. 

« Let go of him, Bill/' 

He seized hold of Bill and grappled with him. 
As soon as he recovered enough, Uay began to shout 
again, but this was soon ended, for in the tussle be- 
tween the two men, and no one being at the rudder, 
the boat capsized and boy and men were dumped into 
the ocean. 

Of course they had been watching the boat from 
the' steamer, and now when it turned over, the cap- 
tain ordered a boat lowered and manned, and it was 
soon at the scene of the disaster. 

It picked up the shipwrecked ones and carried 
them on board the steamer. When they were all on 
the deck, the captain asked Bay what the trouble 
was. 

'^ They were carrying me off, captain,'* Ray began, 
when Bill shouted: 

" Yer lie, and yer know it. We were only taking 
him sailing, captain. His father hired us." 

"My man," said the captain, "that may be so, 
but you must not speak till I ask you. If you do I'll 
have some of my men clap you down below. Go on, 
my boy." 

Ray told the captain, in brief, the story, and the 
captain said to Bill : 

" What have you got to say, now, to this ?" 

" It's not so, captain," he replied. " This boy has 
made it all up. I was only out sailing with him." 

" How did your boat happen to capsize ?" the cap- 
tain questioned. 
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" Me and my mate, Jim, there, got into a row. We 
don^t often have one but we did this once, and it was 
a bad thing fer us, certain. Our boat is lost. Won^t 
you have your men take us out and get the boat to 
rights before you start? I asked them to help me 
before they began to row for the steamer, but they 
wouldn^t/' 

"No," the captain decided, "we must sail now. 
1^11 carry you all three with me and if I meet any 
boat bound for Portland I'll send you back. Go 
down, and if you make any disturbance 111 take 
care of you in a way you will not like." 

"' Oh, don't let Bill get at me, captain. He's so 
wild with anger that I know he'll be after me if he 
gets a chance," exclaimed Bay. 

" You may come with me, my lad," replied the 
captain. "You may go into my stateroom. What 
is your name? Howard, you say? Are you the 
minister's boy ? You are ? Well, I know your father, 
and for his sake, too, I'll take special good care of 
you. I'll take you all the way with me and back to 
Portland, if you wish." 

" Oh, thank you, captain ; you are very good, but 
if a vessel comes along and you can send me back, 
I'll be so glad. I want to get home. My folks must 
be worrying about me." 

"Thafs so," said the captain. "I'll order you 
some supper. You can then turn in, and we'll wake 
you up if there's any chance for you to go back home." 

The excited boy found it hard work to go to sleep, 
but finally sank into the soundest slumber, and was 
in the deepest of it when, along toward midnight, 
an officer of the steamer waked him up. 
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'* We\e found a schooner going to Portland, Bay, 
and the captain has agreed to take the three of you/' 

" That's good," cried the boy, " but you must tell 
him about Bill. Hell have to protect me from that 
man." 

" I'll see to that all right. Come along." 

It was no wonder that Kay, with his nerves all un- 
strung, should fear some assault from Bill. In fact, 
he attempted it on the schooner, so the captain had 
to shut him and Jim up in a room by themselves for 
the rest of the trip. After some hours Bay steadied 
himself and did not feel so afraid, but the captain of 
the schooner thought it well to be cautious. 

" I won't let him leave the boat till you have had 
time to get home," he said. 

They came into Portland harbor in the morning, 
drawn by a tug. As they neared the city Bay was 
sent ashore in a row-boat. The captain said : 

" I've decided to keep Bill and Jim till afternoon. 
If your father wants to come down and have them 
arrested he can do it any time before five o'clock." 

Bay expressed his gratitude and started for home. 
It seemed good to him to walk the streets of Portland 



once more. 



Why, it seems to me as if I had been on a long 
voyage," he said to himself. He walked up to the 
comer of Preble and Congress streets and took the 
Deering car. It was Sunday morning, and when he 
reached home he found that his family were all at 
church. It turned out that his father was also there, 
not having gone off to any outside appointment under 
the circumstances. 
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Bay hurried up to Frank^s house^ and Franks see- 
ing him through the window, cried out : 

" Here's Bay," and ran out to meet him. 

" Hello, Hay,'' he called in welcome, " we thought 
you were dead. They found Bill's boat, bottom up, 
floating about and everybody thinks you're a *goner.' " 

Then he told him about his father staying home 
and all going to church. 

^^I shouldn't wonder if the minister said some*- 
thing about you. Bay, this morning. Let's go up to 
see." 

" I don't object," responded Bay. I wonder what 
he'll say about the * minister's boy.' " 

" It'll be a pretty black record if he tells it all," 
said Frank, jokingly. ^^ You know that I don't mean 
that. Bay," he added. " I was only in fun." 

So they talked as they went up to the church. 
There they stepped into the vestibule and listened 
at the inside door. 

Bev. Mr. Davis, the popular and successful pastor 
of the church, a man loved by all the boys, was giv- 
ing a preliminary talk before his sermon, as was his 
custom. 

*^ I knew Bay well," he was sajring. *'I hope that 
he will yet be found, but if not we must try to com- 
fort his afflicted family." Then he went on to tell 
of Bay's roguish ways, and then began to rehearse 
his good qualities, until he was going it so strongly 
that Bay said to Frank : 

** I can't stand that any longer. Let's go in. Per- 
haps he'll see me and stop his praises. He'd never 
talk like that if he knew I was there. He'd be more 
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likely to call me a scapegrace or something of that 
sort/' 

And it tickled both the boys, when they stepped in- 
side, for Mr. Davis saw them in a moment and cried 
out: 

" There I There's the little rascal now. We'll have 
a recess of five minutes/^ he added, as he started from 
the pulpit to greet Bay and congratulate his parents 
on the safe return of their boy. 

There was some confusion for a few moments, but 
after people had shaken hands with Say and his 
folks, a few words from the honored pastor restored 
order and the service went through to its close, though 
Mr. Davis spoke with even extra unction, and in his 
closing prayer expressed the gratitude in the hearts 
of all. 

How their tongues ran on when Bay and his folks 
and Frank started for home. How May capered 
about with gladness. 

Bay told part of his story. His father related his 
efforts to find his boy. He said, after learning where 
Jim and Bill were: 

" I'll have them arrested after dinner.'* 

But when he went down to the schooner he found 
that the two men had escaped from the room where 
they were confined and had left the vessel. Mr. 
Howard set the police on their track. 

But that evening Prank's father came home from 
Massachusetts and said that he caught a glimpse of 
Bill in a train that passed him, so Bill, evidently, 
had reached Boston, and Mr. Howard concluded that 
he would stay in hiding there. 
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^^What^s your father going to do about Bill and 
Jim T^ asked Fraiik the next Wednesday. 

^^ He has set the Boston police to looking for them. 
He does not want to do any harm to Bill^ but he says 
that he must be found and he must be put into 
prison.^' 

" I should think he would do something," answered 
Frank, " for it will not do for you to be in danger 
wherever you go. Have the police found out any- 
thing?" 

" It seems not," replied Kay, " and I don't think 
they will. They don't care enough about it and we 
cannot offer a large reward; but, Frank, I've got a 
plan. I think that you and I could catch the two of 
them if we should undertake it." 

** How's that ?" asked Frank. " If you should go 
near them they'd get you again. I should not think 
you would dare to try it." 

*'0h," said Bay, ^^they would not know me if 
we carry out my plan. It's something like the way 
we found Ma}^, only I know a much better plan thisr 
time." 

"What is the way? What is the plan?" queried 
Frank. 

*^ You know," went on Bay, " Mr. Brown, who went 
''up to Boston to be a costumer? He lets wigs and 
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dresses^ and sometimes paints and fixes people up for 
a masked ball or a play. We can wear some old 
clothes^ and tear them some^ or have some patches 
put on them. We can wear old shoes and hats. Then 
Mr. Brown can fit us out with wigs and stain our 
faces quite dark^ and then we can sell papers through 
all the low streets of Boston^ and I'll venture to say 
that well find Bill and Jim some day or night.'^ 

" That's a great plan, Ray/' Frank assented, " and 
I'm with you in it if our folks will let us go. I sup- 
pose your father would go up a few days and be on 
hand?" 

^' I think so," said Ray, '^ for he wants this business 
closed up and off his hands. I haven't said anything 
about my plan yet, but I guess I can talk him into 
it." 

" I'll bet you can," Frank answered, " for you can 
talk him into almost anything, and you have your 
way nearly every time. I tell you a minister's boy 
has a good chance to do as he likes." 

'' I don't do as I like with Bill, do I, Frank ? Why 
does he pitch into me so, when father has told him 
that I had no more to do with breaking his arm than 
any of the boys ? I suppose it's just because father's 
a minister. There doesn't seem to be any other 
reason. He hates church people, I fancy." 

"Your father has just come in, Ray, and you'd 
better go into the room and talk to him about your 
plan. May and I will play a game of checkers while 
you are gone. I suppose you will have to talk quite 
awhile." 
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^^ I think I ought to have a chance to go to Boston 
as well as you and Hay" claimed little May, after 
Kay had gone. *' Why couldn't I dress up ragged 
and go with you?'' 

'* 1 guess it would not answer, May. You'll have 
to stay at home this time. It's a pretty important 
matter, and you'll have to let us do as Bay has said." 

After a time Bay came back and asked : 

" Who beat. May ?" 

" Frank, of course," answered May, " but I nearly 
beat him one game." 

"What does your father say, Bay?" asked Frank. 

"He says there may be something to the plan, 
and he'll think it over till morning, and if it looks 
all right then, and your parents are willing, we'll 
take the one o'clock train for Boston. So when you 
go home hunt up the clothes you'll want to wear and 
put them into your valise, and I'll hunt up mine 
and we'll be ready, if all are willing for us to go. 
Father has made up his mind that it is not much use 
to depend on the police, so I guess we're in for the 
Boston trip, Frank, without much doubt." 

The next noon Mr. Howard and the boys started, 
reaching Boston about five o'clock or so. They 
hurried to Mr. Brown's, so as to catch him before he 
closed up for the day. He looked the boys over and 
said: 

" How would you like a black eye. Bay ?" 

" I guess not. Who's going to give me the black 
eye?" 

" I am, if you want it," replied Mr. Brown. " I 
don't mean to hurt you. I mean that I'll paint a 
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black eye^ so that will help to make you look un- 
natural." 

" I don't know about the unnatural^ Mr. Brown," 
put in Frank, " for I've seen Bay with a black eye 
more than once." 

" How is it with yourself ?" retorted Bay. " I re- 
member that day you struck Mike Bose for hitting 
little Bob. If Mike hadn't been so much bigger, 
Frank wouldn't have had any black eye," he added 
to Mr. Brown. " But Mike got the worst of it after 
all. I guess that I'll let you put the black eye on me, 
Mr. Brown, and that red wig, too. I see that Frank 
has picked out that black one." 

So the boys were " done up " completely after a 
time, aud it seemed as if no one in the world could 
have told them. 

'^I know a boarding-house near the Common 
where they will let us in," said Mr. Howard, "and 
you can keep out of sight of the others, and we can 
have our meals in our own rooms, so there will be 
no trouble about a place to stop." 

After having supper the boys were uneasy and 
Frank said : 

'^ May not Bay and I begin this very evening ? It's 
just as good now as at any time." 

" I wish you would let us, father," added Bay. 

" You may try it, boys," Mr. Howard finally con- 
sented. ** I will meet you at eleven o'clock at the door 
here. I'll be at the rooms the rest of the evening 
if you should want to come before." 

*^ Thank you, father," said Bay. " Come, Frank. 
We must go to the Record office first for a few papers. 
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I suppose they^U think we're pretty late starting in 
to sell, but we can pass it off some way." 

The boys obtained the Records and went about the 
streets^ occasionally calling out the paper and now 
and then^ in rare cases^ selling one^ it was so late. 

They looked into saloons, they watched the people 
coming and going, they had tiffs now and then with 
newsboys, who said they were invading preempted 
territory. 

They thought they saw Jim once and followed him 
into Dover street, but there they lost sight of him. 
As they were watching out for him Bay said to 
Frank: 

** See that nice looking young fellow so drunk, with 
those two rough men holding him up. I'll bet that 
they're going to take him somewhere and rob him." 

**Look, Bay," exclaimed Frank, ** isn't it Bichard 
Heywood ? You know that his folks have been hav- 
ing a hard time with him lately, and I heard that he 
was up here in Boston on a drunken spree." 

'* I believe you are right. Prank, and we must do 
something for him. Dick is a good fellow if it were 
not for drink. If his father were not so distant 
with him, and knew how to get along with him better, 
something might be done, but they do not hitch at 
all, though Mr. Heywood loves him more than any- 
thing else in the world, people say." 

As they reached the men Frank said to them: 

** We know this gentleman. He lives in our town 
and we will take care of him. How are you, Bich- 
ard?" 

If Bichard had been sober he certainly could not 
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have recognized them, but being drunk, and in a 
mellow mood, he was willing to know anybody, so 
he said, as best he could : 

*' Hello, boys,'^ and being naturally a very polite 
fellow he started to introduce his rough companions 
to the boys. But one of the men who had hold of 
him, evidently fearing a scene, if there was much 
talk, gave a kick at Frank and a blow at Ray, and 
said: 

'^ Get out of here, you young thieves. How would 
a gentleman like this know such looking boys as you 
arer 

" WeHl show you whether we know him,^' said Ray. 
'* I guess you are the thieves. Let's call for the police, 
Frank," and the two lads cried out : 

"Police! PoUcer 

A crowd began to gather, and the men with Rich- 
ard, looking beaten and wicked, left their victim 
standing there, and seemed to think it safer for them 
to be somewhere else if the police were likely to ap- 
pear. 

One onlooker said, in the hearing of the boys : 

*^ Those are two of the worst men in this part of 
the city. It's lucky that this poor fellow is out of 
their clutches, but what can these boys amount to, 
any how?'' 

The crowd began to question Frank and Ray. 
There was a " perfect bedlam " for a time, but a hack 
happening to come along, Ray stopped the driver 
and asked him to take the three of them in. 

**Who are you boys? Do you want to rob this 
man? I must have money if I take you anywhere." 
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"We've got money/^ replied Bay, showing him 
some. " We want you to take us to my father. You 
can see him yourself and find out if everything is 
not satisfactory. If it isn't then you can take us all 
to the lock-up.'' 

"The boys — ^all right," murmured the maudlin 
Bichard. 

So they managed to induce the crowd to allow 
them all three to get into the hack. 

At the boarding-place Frank ran up and brought 
Mr. Howard right down. He satisfied the hackman, 
sent the boys to bed and told them he should not be 
back till morning. He had the hack driven to a hotel 
near ScoUay's square, got a couple of rooms, one for 
Bichard and one for himself, but he sat up with 
Bichard all night. Toward morning the poor fellow 
began to wander in his mind, and when a doctor was 
called in, he said that he feared delirium tremens. 

Mr. Howard telegraphed to Bichard's father, he 
sent a note to the boys, telling them to put on their 
good clothes and come to him, and they three took 
care of Bichard all that day, till Mr. Heywood came, 
and afterward helped. What terrors surged through 
Bichard's brain, how he suffered and shrieked and 
tossed in despair upon his bed! The landlord ob- 
jected to have him there, but he could not well be re- 
moved, and money assuaged the proprietor's feelings. 
Seveial days of the torture went by, the boys forsak- 
ing the original errand that brought them to Boston 
during that time. At last Bichard became easier, 
though very weak. His father, in his anguish, seemed 
to have learned to express his aflEection for his boy, 
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and the upshot was that^ in due course^ Hiehard 
recovered his health and lived a very different life. 

After Bichard's worst time was ovcr^ Frank said 
to Eay: 

'' Let's rig up again^ and start out on our business 
once more. I think that was Jim that we saw^ and 
perhaps we may find him. They must be stopping 
iu that neighborhood.^' 

^'AU rights Frank. I guess we can all go back 
to the boarding-house now. Mr. Heywood can send 
for us if there is anything more the matter. I hope 
Bill has nor wandered off somewhere else.'* 

So that day they started in to sell papers again^ 
and had almost adventures enough to fill a book. 

They always came back sooner or later to the neigh- 
borhood of Dover street^ until one day their patient 
search was rewarded. Frank said : 

^^Bay^ see that man coming out of that saloon? 
That's Jim. Don't you want a paper, sir?" speak- 
ing to Jim. 

'* I do, but my change is at my room," the man re- 
plied. 

"We'll go up with you and get it," said Frank, 
seizing upon the chance. 

** Come on, then, fer I don't want to travel down 
again," said Jim, and they turned into a short street 
or court, leading out of Dover street When they 
came to the right house they went up three flights 
after Jim, and found his room to be a more com- 
fortable one than they had expected. 

"Where do you suppose Bill is?" whispered 
Frank to Bay, a little louder than he ought to have 
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spoken. Jim caught the word ^^Bill/^ and cried 
out: 

"Do you boys know Bill? Ah, I know who you 
are. I can tell by your eyes. You are Bay and 
Frank.'' 

"That's so, Jim," said Bay boldly, although he 
was really all in a tremble, to think that Jim had dis- 
covered them so quickly. 

" Well, boys, I'm not going to run away. If you 
want to have me arrested you can." 

" Oh, I don't want to do anything to you, Jim. 
I haven't forgotten how you stood up for me, and 
helped me against Bill," said Bay. 

" Bill won't hurt you any more. Bay, nor anybody 
else." 

"He ain't dead, is he, Jim?" asked Frank. 

" No, he ain't dead, but he's pretty near it. The 
doctor says he can't live more than two days more." 

"Where is he, Jim?" asked Frank. 

"He's in the next room," replied Jim, "and 
there's strange changes come in there. His gal, b 
beauty, I tell yer, is with him, and he's softened 
down just like a child. Lilian can make him do 
anything fer her. She's had her minister in, to talk 
and pray with him, and he acts so diflEerent; why, 
I shouldn't wonder if he would like to see you. Bay." 

" We'll go to see him," replied Bay, " but I think 
I'll get my father first. He'll want to see Bill, too. 
Frank and I will go for father." 

Mr. Howard was astonished at the news, but came 
gladly, and the three went up into Jim's room^ and 
then into Bill's. Jim had told Bill and his daughter 
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that they were coming. Frank and Bay took off their 
wigs and made themselves appear as natural as pos- 
sible. 

Bill looked^ indeed^ like a wreck. His face was 
haggard. He was so helpless that he could hardly 
speak loud enough to be heard. He looked at Hay 
and said : 

** You'll have no more trouble from me, Bay. I'm 
through in a little while. Ask your father to read 
and pray for me.'' 

Mr. Howard did as requested, and the service 
seemed to be appreciated. While they were waiting 
in the sick room, when Bill had, in his weakness, 
dropped asleep for a time, his daughter took the oc- 
casion to say : 

*' You must try to forgive poor father, Mr. How- 
ard. Vve heard something of his story and Bay's. 
Drink has been for years father's curse. Mother 
says that he was a fine looking young man when they 
married, and for a few years kind and faithful, but 
he got into bad company and went down hill fast, 
until we could live with him no longer. He seems 
truly sorry for his evil life. Don't you want Bay to 
forgive you, father, and make peace?" she said to 
Bill, as he opened his eyes once more. 

Bay saw a look in Bill's eyes which he never expect- 
ed to see there, and the sick man said in a whisper : 

" Don't lay it up. Bay." 
* Bay took his hand and replied: 

'^ Ifs all over. Bill. I don't care anything about it 
any more. I'm glad you're feeling so differently. I 
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wish you could live, so I could show you that 1 trust 
you/^ 

A tear trickled down the cheek so long hardened, 
and Mr. Howard said : 

"We have stayed as long as we ought. We must 
go now. Good-by, Bill. God help you all.^^ 

The next day Bill was dead. Dressed up in good 
clothes, and lying there like one asleep, it seemed as 
if he had gone back to his early manhood and hap- 
pier time. 

" Your enemy is gone now, Bay,^^ said Prank. 

Yes, Ba/s vengeful foe was no more, but life yet 
had for the lad, as it has for all, many enemies and 
diflBculties to be overcome. 

How he faced them, how he triumphed, may yet 
be told to those who have become interested in the 
life of " that minister's boy.'* 
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CHAPTER I. 

AFTEB HIM WITH A SHARP STICK. 

*^ Say, sir/^ cried a stem, set-faced man, from his 
team, addressing a farmer on one of the roads in the 
town of Turner, Maine. 

^^ Say, sir, do you know a boy around here named 
PredHarwood?'' 

"Let me see, let me see,^^ answered the Turner 
man, looking the unsmiling stranger over quizzically. 

" Let me see, let me see,^^ he kept repeating. 

He knew well enough where Fred was, but the new- 
edmer before him seemed so unfriendly that he feared 
miscliief was intended, and he was hunting around 
in his mind to see how he could keep the boy's where- 
abouts from this rather fierce inquirer and yet still 
speak politely. 

" Why can't you talk out ?'' impatiently asked the 
traveler. " You either know or you don't know. If 
you don't, say so, like a man ; if you do, tell me quick, 
for I'm after that boy and I mean to find him." 

The farmer was nettled at this speech and was go- 
ing to put him oflf, without telling him anything, 
but just then his boy spoke up. The little fellow had 
been listening to the talk. 

'Ta," he cried out, "you know where Fred is." 

"Keep still, Ned," sharply exclaimed the father. 
" Don't you dare to say another word. This man is 
an enemy to Fred, I fear, and wants to do him harm." 
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*'You think so, do you?^^ retorted the stranger, 
savagely. " I guess Tve a right to look after Fred. 
He^s my stepson. Where is he? 1^11 have that boy 
sooner or later, now that I know he is still in town, so 
you might as well tell me.^^ 

"No, sir, not a tell," shouted the honest farmer, 
becoming excited, for he knew Fred's story and did 
not think well of this stepfather. " I tell you this, 
Mr. Woodman, for that I suppose is your name, you'd 
better leave Fred alone or you'll go out of this town 
faster than you've come into it." 

"We'll see about that, you clodhopper," returned 
Mr. Woodman. "If any of you hayseeders touches 
me when I'm after a boy that belongs to me I'll have 
the law on him, or I'll make him stand out of the 
way somehow." 

He looked so determined, the farmer was afraid his 
hard words would come true, that Fred, just making 
a start in life, would be carried oflE by this harsh man, 
and thus lose the chance and the home the boy 
seemed to value so highly. 

So it was with a faint heart, after all, that he de- 
clared : 

" Find Fred, then, for yourself, for I'll be no party 
to it, I can tell you that." 

Looking out of piercing black eyes, Mr. Woodman 
turned away in scorn, but felt sure his errand would 
not fail now, for Ned's words had shown that he had 
struck the trail and was on Fred's track, who proba- 
bly was not far away. 

What was our hero's story ? Let us go back about 
three weeks. 
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Mr. Woodman, in Portland, was pacing up and 
down his sitting-room one night, waiting for Fred to 
come home. 

The boy had promised to be there by nine o^clock 
and ought to have kept his word, but half past nine 
had come and the lad had not appeared. There was 
friction between Mr. Woodman and his stepson and it 
was partly Fred's fault, for he was awfully selfish 
and did not always tell the truth. As Mr. Wood- 
man was a generous man himself and hated a false- 
hood, the boy irritated his stepfather terribly at these 
points. 

Fred had a little brother and would not share with 
him anything he had, though he was glad enough 
to take little Jimmy's gifts, even to the half of all 
the small chap had. 

Jimmy was lame and Mr. Woodman pitied him 
and was all the more angry with Fred, to think that 
he was ready to take of his unfortunate brother's 
things but disliked to give anything in return. 

And this evening Mr. Woodman looked at Fred's 
delay in coming home as a part of his selfishness, and 
as a failure to stand by his promise, a sort of untruth- 
fulness. He was not patient enough with the boy. 
When he married Fred's mother, two years before, he 
had solemnly made this promise to her : 

''If you will marry me, I will try to be a good 
father to your children. I will do my best to set them 
a good example and endeavor to bring them up the 
right way." 

'' I believe you, Henry," she replied. 

And he had honestly tried to keep his promise. 
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Perhaps he worried more about Fred than he would 
if he had been his own boy^ he felt so responsible for 
the two lads^ and coming into the family so recently 
he had found it so hard to win their love^ especially 
Fred's. 

Our hero was a really noble looking boy^ thirteen 
years old, and had some good qualities^ but the faults 
noted were those Mr. Woodman despised the most of 
any^ so they seemed very large to him^ and Fred and 
he were growing further and further apart every week. 

Mr. Woodman had one other matter with which to 
contend which made him very nervous and easily up- 
set. He feared that he must soon fail in business. 
He had signed notes for a friend^ who had not been 
able to pay them^ and Mr. Woodman must now meet 
the whole of these large obligations. He was afraid 
this would ruin his business^ but he was making a 
brave fight to meet all bills and come out right. Had 
Fred realized his father's situation, he would have 
made more allowance for his seeming severity and 
would have tried to help rather than hinder, but, boy 
like, he did not believe, though his mother attempted 
to tell him the state of the case. 

"Fred,'' she said once, "you must not try your 
father so. He really cares for you and wants to do 
well by you, and you ought to try to overcome your 
faults, for you are hurting him very much just when 
his business troubles are almost more than he can 
bear/' 

" 1 think those ' business troubles ^ are a humbug, 
mother," the boy answered. " I guess father would be 
all right if he were not so cross and disagreeable. If 
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he picks on me much more 1^11 leave the house. I'm 
not going to stand it/' and the headstrong son rushed 
off^ not seeing the tears in his mother's eyes. 

The night we speak of was almost a crisis. The 
clock pointed to quarter of ten. Mr. Woodman said to 
himself^ speaking aloud^ as was his custom when 
alone : 

*^ I'U wait till ten o'clock and not a minute later. 
If he doesn't come home then, I'U lock the door and 
he can stay out all night or himt up some other place 
to sleep. He has no consideration for our feelings 
and he must be taught a lesson. I've put up with all ' 
I will/' and the poor man walked up and down, clinch- 
ing and unclinching his hands, thoroughly unhappy. 

Ten came and, after taking a look up the street, 
Mr. Woodman locked the door and went to bed. 

Jimmy had not been well and Mrs. Woodman was 
sleeping in a back room, taking care of him there, 
so that her husband might not be disturbed, for she 
knew that she should rise eyery once in awhile to look 
after the little one, if she lay in her usual place. 

She heard. Fred come home and crept down the 
stairs and let him in at the back door. 

The lad was almost beside himself with anger. 

" Mother," he exclaimed, " you see what father has 
done. He has locked me out. I have a mind never to 
step inside his doors again." 

" Don't say so, my darling boy. You are breaking 
my heart. Why didn't you come home ? Why. do you 
annoy your father so ? What I teU you about him is 
true. He is in great business trouble and he cannot 
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stand this added home annoyance^ here where he 
thinks he ought to find rest and peace." 

" I cannot help it/' responded the boy, in too ugly 
a mood to be touched, " if he ever does such a thing 
again I'll never bother him any more, for I'll go where 
he'll never set eyes on me so long as he lives." 

" Don't say so, Fred. You are my main reliance. 
When I married your father I did so because I needed 
a home for you children and because your own father 
was so kind and loving that I missed his affection 
and wanted somebody who would be gentle with me 
and take care of me. Your stepfather is a good man, 
but he never even calls me Mary and very seldom 
speaks of his love, though I believe he is fond of me, 
in his way. He was brought up after a stern fashion, 
Now, I look to you and Jimmy to love me, and you 
are usually so affectionate, Fred. Don't talk of going 
away. I should miss you so much that I should not 
know how to live. Be good to me, my boy." 

*' Well, I'll try, mother," the lad finally said, being 
moved a little by her appeal, ^' but I'm afraid that if 
father locks me out of my own home once more I 
shall not be able to bear it." 

The next morning Mr. Woodman came down in 
one of his dark moods and, seeing Fred there, he 
asked, in a withering tone : 

'* Mrs. Woodman, did you let that boy in last night 
after I had decided that he should stay out?" 

"I did," his wife tremblingly admitted, '^but 
Fred says he was playing games at Frank's and did 
not notice that it was so late. Please forgive him, 
father. Please do." 
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"rU forgive him when he has grace enough to 
ask to be forgiven. See him scowl, now. He looks 
as if he hated me, when I'm only trying to bring him 
up to be a good man. I say this to you, mother, don't 
you ever interfere again. You spoil the boy. He 
needs a strong hand, and I'm going to use one in 
his case, for his own good." 

About two weeks later the trouble between father 
and son came to a head. 

Fred forgot once more to start for home in time 
from his playmate's, and when he reached his house, 
about quarter of ten, everything was dark and the 
doors were locked. 

He tried them all, making some noise in doing so. 
He really hoped that his mother would come down 
and let him in once more. He waited but she did not 
appear. 

" Even mother has gone back on me," exclaimed the 
sad, despairing boy. "Well, then, they will never, 
any of them, be bothered by me again." 

His mother had really heard him. She started to 
go down, but her husband took hold of her and said, 
in a decided way that she had learned she must heed : 

" Mother, don't you attempt to go. I order you to 
stay here. Fred must learn his lesson." 

Weeping piteously, yet quietly, she walked about 
the room. She watched Fred as he went up the 
street and she said to herself : 

" He must have gone to Frank's. Well, they will 
take care of him there, I feel sure. That is one com- 
fort." 

Yes, Fred had gone to Prank's, though he was 
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ashamed to do so^ and he sat up with his chum^ plan- 
ning about leaving home^ as he now made up his mind 
he would surely do. 

Before he was up in the morning a short note came 
to him from his mother^ carried by a neighbor. 

In it she said: 

" Come home, my boy, after your father has gone 
to the store, and we wiU try to make all right. Come 
home, my boy.^^ 

At first he declared to Prank : 

" I will not do it. She let father turn me out of 
my home and I will never go near her again.*^ 

'' But you must go,^^ urged his friend. " It would 
kill your mother, not to see you again. She would 
have let you in if she could. Probably Mr. Woodman 
told her not to do it and obliged her to stay. Besides, 
you will have to go to get your clothes.*^ 

" You can call there and fetch them to me, Frank,'' 
came the reply. 

"Not a step, Fred,'* declared Frank, promptly. 
"I wouldn't have you go off without seeing your 
mother for the world.'' 

At last the boy yielded, and, having waited till his 
father must be away, he went back to the house. 

His mother kissed him and held him in her arms 
and exclaimed : 

" Pardon me, my boy, for not coming to the door. 
I never felt so badly in my life as I did when I 
watched you walk off, refused a mother's welcome." 

The lad became reconciled by her statements, but 
finally said : 

" After all, mother, this is no place for me. Father 
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and I will simply keep on quarreling and everybody 
will be unhappy. I am going away this morning, 
so please help me pack up some of my clothes/^ 

His mother, after some further talk, felt that it was 
useless to try to compel him to stay, so she hunted 
up an old valise and filled it with things she thought 
her boy would most need. 

"Where are you going, Fred?*^ she asked. "I 
have a cousin in Boston. I will give you a note to 
him and perhaps he will find you a home or a chance 
to work.^^ 

" No, thank you, mother. I'll try something else 
first. Vye been thinking it over. You know what 
Mr. Howard (their minister) said here one day? It 
has led me to make up my mind to go into the coun- 
try.^' 

His mother laughed, even in her grief. 

"What!'* she exclaimed. "Fve heard of lots of 
boys starting off from the country to great cities to 
make their fortunes, but I never heard of a boy 
marching away from the city into the country, hunt- 
ing among the farmers for riches.'* 

" I believe it's the best place for me, mother, for 
I like to work on the land and I should have a chance 
to go to school." 

*T! had not thought of that," she assented. *T?hat's 
true. You would have a better opportunity for that, 
and I want you to learn all you can." 

Mr. Howard had said, in Fred's hearing, that he 
did not like to read, as he was obliged to, in books 
from even the best authors, so much written about 
the country as if all lived a humdrum life there. 
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^* Every author seems to pity the bright young man 
who stays on the f arm^ as if he were losLog all chances 
to learn or make anything worth while out of life. 

" Now, I believe that I never have seen more intel- 
ligent people anywhere than in the country nor hap- 
pier homes nor more to take up one^s time and to in- 
terest folks. Yes, I even think that the country 
holds some of the best chances to make money." 

Fred had taken all this in and had accepted it^ 
and he went on, in his last talk that morning with his 
loving parent : 

^* Mother, I feel that Mr. Howard was right in 
everything he said. I think I can make a fortune, 
or start a fortune, more quickly in the country than 
in the city." 

^* Believe it if you can, Fred. I like to hear your 
hopeful speech. But I must say this to you, though 
it may offend you. You must try to learn to speak 
the truth and you mustn't be selfish." 

'* But, mother, I can never become rich if I am not 
selfish." 

''Then keep poor, my boy. Vi rather have you 
poor than to have you mean. But I believe that you 
can be generous and still succeed. In fact, I think 
you will be more likely to succeed if you are kind to 
others, for people will like you and will be more dis- 
posed to help you if they respect you and are pleased 
with you." 

This was a new idea to Fred. He promised to 
think it over and to try hard, with God's help, to be 
truthful and more unselfish. 
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His mother gave him what little money she had 
and a handsome diamond ring. 

^'This ring, Fred, is about all the wealth I own. 
It is worth one thousand dollars, I suppose. It was 
your grandmother's wedding ring. When she was a 
girl they say she was lovely. Her husband was rich 
and declared that nothing was too good for the beau- 
tiful one he was to marry. This was his excuse for 
spending what, in those days, seemed so much on a 
ring. Don't part with it if you can help it, but if 
you are ever in want, then show it to some good man 
and he will help you to raise some money on it." 

This act and these words hit even the selfishness 
in him pretty hard, for he remembered that he had 
talked of leaving his mother without a goodbye, and 
here she was giving him all she had and something 
of great value, as the worth of the ring seemed to him. 

''One thousand dollars!" he exclaimed. ''Why, 
mother, I can win a fori;une easily with that for a 
stari;." 

Just then little Jimmy called for Fred, and when 
he found out that his brother was going away he 
begged to be taken along also. They could hardly 
quiet him. In fact, they could not soothe him till 
Fred promised to send or come for him as soon as 
he became rich. 

"Oh, you'll be rich pretty soon. You're smari;, 
you are. I heard mother telling Mr. Howard so. 
And Mr. Howard said you were, too, and that if you 
ever learn to conquer those faults of yours you'll be 
a great man." • 

"You mustn't tell tales out of school," Fred, 
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blushingly, said. "Little brother/^ he added^ now 
in his best mood, "I will try to gain the victory 
over those faults of mine/^ 

So, with many farewells and shedding some tears 
which he tried to hide, Fred started to find work in 
the fertile town of Turner. 

How he succeeded, the happy home he found, and 
where, we will tell in our next chapter, together with 
the fortunate adventure which secured him a place 
and a warm welcome in the household where he 
dwelt when Mr. Woodman came driving along the 
Turner road, in search of his runaway son. 

When his stepfather came home at night, after Fred 
had left in the momitg to make his own way in the 
world, Mr. Woodman asked his wife : 

"Has your son been home to-day?^' 

" Yes,^^ she answered, f earingly, dreading a storm 

"And so you have been harboring him again, 
against my will, have you?^^ he cried. 

"I don^t know as you can call it that, father,'^ 
she answered, meekly. 

" Mrs. Woodman, what do you mean ?*' He always 
called her Mrs. Woodman when he wished to take a 
stately attitude toward her. "Mrs. Woodman, tell 
me what you are hinting? DonH talk any enigmas 
here.'* 

" Did you want to send Fred away for good and all, 
father ?" she questioned, hoping for an answer which 
would justify her boy in leaving. 

" Yes, I did. Fve seen enough of him. He is not 
satisfied with his home. Let him go somewhere else, 
to see if he can improve on what he has had here.*^ 
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" Well, he has gone, father," said Mrs. Woodman, 
sadly. 

^^ What, gone ? Do you mean that he has left his 
home altogether?" 

" Yes, father," came the desponding answer. " He 
has gone. It may be a long while before I shall ever 
see my boy again." 

"The ungrateful wretch 1" exclaimed Mr. Wood- 
man, changing his tune completely. "The idea of 
his leaving home without even saying good-by to me, 
when I have tried so hard to be a father to him. Per- 
haps I was a little harsh," he went on, apparently 
talking to himself, " but I meant it for the best. It's 
hard to know what to do with these boys, and I'm in 
such a frightful condition of mind over my business 
that I suppose I'm not as patient as I might other- 
wise be." 

" Yes, father, I think you do have a hard time," 
his wife ventured to say, " but I must tell you, even 
if you blame me for it, that I think it is terribly un- 
just to me, to say nothing of Fred, for you to drive 
him away from his home and me. Think of a boy 
not fourteen, starting out feeling angry and sorrow- 
ful, having to face the world and wrench a living 
from it." 

Her husband, at these words, changed his speech 
again. He resented what she said. 

"Madam," he began, in his sternest fashion. 
" Thank you for your loving words. I take back what 
I said. I believe the boy is an ingrate. I've done 
more than my duty by him, but I promised to take 
care of him and I will. He'll come instantly back 
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and I'll give him a kind of discipline I have not tried 
before. l\e * spared the rod and spoiled the child/ 
It'll be a different story hereafter. Where is Fred ?" 
and he began to reach for his hat^ as if he would start 
in search of the lad that instant. 

" You couldn't very well find him to-night, father," 
the mother answered softly, hoping to quiet the 
troubled spirit of her husband. ^^ Let it go for now. 
Gome, sit down and have some supper. I've cooked 
an extra good steak for you this evening, Henry, if 
it has not all dried up while we are talking. Tm 
awfully sorry Fred has felt obliged to take this step, 
for I know that you have load enough to carry.'' 

During the supper there was peace and they talked 
a Little about other things and Jamie spoke of his 
school, and Mrs. Woodman thought the storm had 
blown over. But it was only a lull in the tempest 
Before bedtime he insisted on knowing Fred's where- 
abouts. The trembling wife refused, finally, to tell. 
Her husband went to his bed in a morose temper. 

He renewed his questioning every night and morn- 
ing. He left his wife in despair when he went to his 
work and tortured her sensitive heart every evening, 
with his demands to know her boy's hiding place. 
It was evident that this could not go on much longer. 
She had heard from Fred, he having written to a 
neighbor, as she had directed him to do. He was 
happy and doing well and she hesitated long before 
she gave in and ran the risk of ruining her boy^s pres- 
ent chances. But she hoped that Mr. Woodman 
might be induced to leave Fred alone and she felt that 
life was unbearable as it was, so, after three weeks 
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of the awful feelings between husband and wif e^ she 
said that Fred had gone to Turner, though she would 
not tell with whom he was staying nor in what part 
of the town he might be found. 

She begged Mr. Woodman to leave the boy where he 
was, at least for awhile, but all in vain. 

When she refused the name of the farmer where 
Fred was stopping, he said : 

"All right, Mrs. Woodman, you\e told me the 
town and FU find the farm and the boy, and back 
he comes right away, willing or unwilling. I^m off 
after him this morning." 

We now see him seeking, with a great and fierce 
determination to capture Fred. 
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" Don't you want to hire a boy on your fann ?" 

" Why, what can you do ? Did you ever work for 
a farmer ?" 

*^No, but I like to be outdoors and I'm strong 
for my age and willing to do whatever I'm told. I'm 
handy with tools, too, and that might be a help." 

" It might be, but where did you come from ? Why 
have you left home ?" 

"I came from Portland. My father is dead and 
I thought I would start out to seek a fortune." 

" You've come to a funny place. Why didn't yon 
go to Boston or New York ? I haven't any work for 
a boy, anyhow." 

" Don't you know any one who might want me?" 

" No, I don't. I'm afraid that you'll have a hard 
time getting work in this town." 

This is a sample of the success Fred had, as he trav- 
eled through Turner seeking a chance to earn his liv- 
ing. He had been quite a while walking from Au- 
burn, which he had reached by train. It was now as 
late as six o'clock in the evening. He was hungry 
and he was becoming discouraged. He had been re» 
fused several times and no one could suggest any one 
who was likely to hire him. He began to feel that 
there was no place in the world for him anywhere. 
His stepfather had driven him out and nobody else 
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would take him in or give him a home. He won- 
dered where he should sleep. 

In a little while he neared another farmhouse. 
He thought he would try once more. 

Near the front door a pretty girl was sittings for 
the day had been an extra warm one for that time 
of year. 

As Fred stood there^ dreading to go and ask about 
work^ a man came driving along^ preceded by a large 
dog. 

The animal seemed somehow to have displeased 
his master^ for as they drew near the man struck the 
dog a sharp blow with his whip. This seemed to anger 
the great creature, which sprang at the girl, barking 
horribly and looking so savage that the child shrieked 
with fear. There is no knowing whether the dog 
meant to do injury or not, but it certainly looked so, 
and the child was overcome with her terrors. 

Just then Fred won her everlasting gratitude by 
rushing forward bravely and, with a stout stick he 
had in his hand, giving battle to the dog. 

Boy and animal fought sturdily till the man from 
the team came with his whip and beat oflE the dog. 

At this moment the farmer came running up, he 
having seen the incident from a field not far away. 
He took his child in his strong arms, and when he 
found she was uninjured, he hurried to Fred and 
said: 

'* My boy, you have done great things for me to- 
night. I stand ready to repay you. You have saved 
Nell from ugly wounds or death. I am ready to do 
any reasonable thing I can to reward you.^' 
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I don't want any pay," Fred said, in a manly 
manner. '^I was glad of a chance to help your 
daughter out." 

'^ She's a large part of all I have," the farmer said, 
tenderly. ^^She and her little brother are all her 
mother and I live for and I wouldn't have her hurt 
for the biggest farm on earth. But, my lad, you seem 
to be tramping. Have you had any supper ?" 

^'No, sir, I haven't; but I don't want any pay of 
any sort for what I did. I guess I'll be going 
further." 

" No, you won't, sonny, not yet. You come in and 
have something to eat and we'll talk matters over. 
Why, you're all a-tremble. Is that blood on your 
sleeve? Did the dog bite you? He was a big one. 
I'm afraid I have not been thoughtful enough about 
your condition." 

" He did bite me a little, sir, but it's nothing. I'll 
be all right." 

Mr. Bradford, for that was the farmer's name, 
made the boy take off his coat and roll up his shirt- 
sleeve. They found quite a bad bite. The farmer 
sucked the wound, to get the venom out of it. He 
then took Fred into the kitchen, where Mrs. Brad- 
ford bound salt pork on the hurt and did it up nicely 
with a good bandage. 

Then Fred had some supper, which tasted fine to 
him, for he was almost ravenous. 

After this Mr. Bradford asked him where he was 
going in Turner. 
" I know all the people here and can give you a ride 
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to any place^^^ he ofEered^ wishing to do the courageous 
boy some little favor. 

" Tm not going anywhere in particular/^ Fred re- 
plied. " I'm looking for work. I\e come to Turner 
to make my fortune," he went on, rather shyly but 
laughingly. "Everybody thinks, so far," he ex- 
plained, " that I had better have gone to some great 
city." 

" I donH agree with them," declared Mr. Bradford, 
warmly. " The country is a good place for a boy who 
is willing to work and who has his wits about him." 

" Thaf s just what our minister says," Fred cried 
out, delighted to find one man who did not think he 
was a fool for starting out to Uve on a farm. 

" You must have a sensible minister, then, Fred," 
for Mr. Bradford had by this learned the boy^s name. 
After a moment^s thought he said to his wife : 

"Lucy, we can keep the youngster to-night, any 
way, can't we ?" 

" Yes, keep him as long as you will, John," for she 
liked the lad's looks. "Why don't you hire him? 
You said, the other day, that you could give a boy 
work, for our man can't do all you have on hand f oi 
the Spring and Summer." 

" Thafs so, Lucy, but I did not need the boy for 
two or three weeks yet, and you and I will have to 
talk this over and see Fred about it, further, in the 
morning." 

After the lad had gone to bed in a cozy little room, 
the farmer said : 

"Lucy, I'm afraid this boy has run away from 
home and that we ought not to harbor him. He ap- 
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pears all rights but I donH believe in encouraging 
children to leave their homes." 

^^ Perhaps he had good reason for doing it^ John 
Give the boy a chance.'* 

" Possibly I will, Lucy, but it will depend on his 
story. If he tells me the truth, or if I think he tells 
me the truth, and if I am convinced that I am not do- 
ing wrong by keeping him, Fll hire him, for we owe 
him something for what he has done for our little Nell 
to-day.*' 

Upstairs, the boy was debating as to what he should 
tell Mr. Bradford. He thought, by the talk, that he 
had some chance to find a home here, and he did not 
want to throw the opportunity away. If he told the 
farmer everything, he was afraid he would be sent 
back home. On the other hand, he had promised his 
mother to try to tell the truth and here was a chance 
to begin. It seemed to the boy that he lay awake for 
hours, debating the matter in his mind. First, he 
would think of telling his story just as it was. Then 
he would plan up what he thought was a good tale 
that Mr. Bradford might accept as a true one. But, 
luckily, he went to sleep with the decision fixed to 
tell things just as they had happened, and to tell 
everything. 

" For your sake, mother, 1*11 do it, whatever comes 
of it I" he whispered. 

So in the morning he related the whole of his story 
to Mr. Bradford and won a friend by his frankness, 
yes, several friends. He even told about his being 
selfish and untruthful and about the diamond ring. 

^' Mr. Bradford, you see that I am far from being 
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a perfect boy. Even mother thinks I need to be a 
great deal better than I am, but I wish you would 
give me a home here, for I like your place and like 
you all very much. You see it is no use for me to go 
back to Portland, for father, I'm afraid, is in trouble, 
as mother says, and I should only torment him, for 
be and I do not understand each other." 

" Fm going to engage you, Fred, and you shall go 
to school, and we will leave the question of your re- 
turning home to be decided later." 

"Then, Mr. Bradford, if you are willing to keep 
me I wish you would take this ring and my money 
and put them in your safe for me." 

"All right, Fred. Don't you want a receipt?" 
he asked, partly in joke. 

" No, sir," declared Fred, trustingly. " If you are 
not honest, I don't believe that anybody is. I'm glad 
to risk it." 

The farmer liked him all the more for showing 
so much confidence in him, for he thought the ring 
might really be worth one thousand dollars, as Mrs. 
Woodman claimed. 

So Fred took hold with a good will. He went to 
school but he was ready to work faithfully on the 
farm, doing cheerfully whatever tasks Mr. Bradford 
set for him. 

He was so willing that in a short time he very sel- 
dom had to be told what to do, for he was always 
looking out to see what was needed to be done and was 
anxious to be as helpful as possible. 

He fed the. horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. He 
cleaned out the stalls. He let the cows out for a lit- 
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tie run each day^ for the pasture was not fit at first 
for feeding. He oiled the wagons and harnessed the 
horses. As he did this from day to day^ he made up 
his mind that he would have a horse of his own be- 
fore long. He carried in wood. Some of it was not 
sawed and split yet^ so he finished up that task. He 
helped care for the cream and milk. The cream 
went to a fine creamery in the town. He ran errands. 
The crows began to appear quite in force and he 
took some shots at them with a double barreled gun 
which Mr. Bradford owned. Two or three times he 
brought down his bird. 

Besides his school and work^ his brain was busy 
trying to think out some way to make that fortune 
which he had come to gain. 

The farmer was surprised to find what a little hust- 
ler he had on hand, for the third day he was there 
Fred said: 

" I see, Mr. Bradford, that you are not using your 
hen houses. They are all empty." 

" I became tired of keeping hens. They were quite 
a bother and I sold them all off." 

*'Don^t you mean to buy any more this season?" 

'^ No, I guess not, my boy, so you can use the houses 
if you wish." 

'* That's just what I want. Fll have some setting 
hens at work before this week is out." 

He immediately began to ask Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ford about different breeds and where he could se- 
cure eggs. He scoured the town for setting hens, 
and Mr. Bradford was astonished to see, by the middle 
of Fred's second week, that the boy had ten hens set- 
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ting on excellent eggs^ including some of the Wyan- 
dottes^ Plymouth Bocks, Leghorns and one or two 
other varieties. He planned to bring them up in sep- 
arate pens or yards, when the chicks were hatched 
and, in time, he proposed to sell pure breed eggs for 
hatching. He declared, with his face all aglow : 

" I'll advertise in some papers toward next spring 
and I believe that I can get good prices for my eggs, 
Mr. Bradford, if you will indorse me" 

So Fred was happy, and Nell and her small brother 
added to his pleasure, for he liked to talk and play 
with them. 

He had written to his mother and had heard from 
her, so all seemed to be doing well, as she did not tell 
him what times she was having with her husband. 

In the midst of this happy life on which he had 
started so auspiciously, what was the bo/s dismay 
to have Ned, the lad referred to at the beginning of 
our story, come to the school door, in a hurry, and tell 
him that his father was hunting for him. Fred was. 
at first, tempted to give up, but he finally asked his 
teacher if he could go home, telling her why he wished 
to hide away. The teacher, who knew about him, 
as did nearly everybody in town, at last said yes and 
Fred took to the woods at the rear of Mr. Bradford's 
farm. He told Mrs. Bradford where he was going 
as he passed the house. 

Ned's father had sent him to warn Fred as soon as 
Mr. Woodman rode away on his angry search for 
his stepson. 

No one would tell the now morose stepfather where 
the boy was till he came to a Mr. Slicer, a neighbor 
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of Mr. Bradford's who cordially hated that gentle- 
man and^ for some fancied slight or imaginary wrongs 
was ready to do him a mischief at any time. 

" Yes, I'll gladly tell you where you're boy is/' he 
promptly answered to Mr. Woodman's question about 
the whereabouts of Fred. 

"He lives with Mr. Bradford over in that white 
house there, with the piazza. But I don't think that 
you'll find him there now, for he is probably at school 
at this hour. I'm one of the school committee and 
I'll go there with you, as I have some authority over 
the children and may save you some trouble. A 
father ought to have his child," he added, really 
trying to soothe his own conscience, which stung him 
a little for basely giving up Fred. 

After Mr. Slicer had dressed up some, he took his 
seat in the wagon with Mr. Woodman. They drove 
to the schoolhouse and Mr. Slicer went in. He was 
gone what seemed a long time, to the impatient waiter, 
but at last he appeared. 

He reported as follows, evidently much chagrined : 
" Fred isn't there. That Ned came and gave him 

warning and he has gone off and probably is hiding 

somewhere." 

"Then," exclaimed the disappointed stepfather, 
"we will drive to Mr. Bradford's and demand that 
he give Fred up. I don't believe he will refuse to sur- 
render the boy to his proper guardian." 

"You'll have to do the talking at Bradford's," 
declared Mr. Slicer, " for he and I don't speak. If s 
lucky for you that we are not friendly, for I don't 
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believe that there is another man in Turner who 
would have told you where to find your boy." 

This statement rather startled Mr. Woodman and 
he looked at his companion as if he were disposed to 
make a remark not very complimentary to him, for 
being the only man in town willing to tell tales on the 
boy. But he knew that Mr. Slicer was serving him, 
and he needed his assistance further, so he refrained 
from the words he thought of uttering. They drove 
to Mr. Bradford's, where Mr. Woodman stepped out 
of the wagon and knocked at the door. Mr. Brad- 
ford came, in response, and Fred's stepfather said, 
in no very pleasant way : 

'* Where is my boy, sir? You have been harboring 
him when you knew that he was a runaway, and I 
should think a man of your age, a father, too, would 
know better than to encourage a son to disobey his 
parents.'^ 

** You are not exactly his parent, Mr. Woodman,*' 
remarked Mr. Bradford, quietly. 

^^No, perhaps not, but I have tried to be a true 
father to him, and I have received a very poor re- 
ward for my pains.'' 

"I believe you do intend to be a good parent to 
the boy, Mr. Woodman," admitted Mr. Bradford, 
gently, "for Fred has told me many good things 
about you, but you and the lad do not hitch well 
together, and it is better for you and better for him 
that he should stay here, where he is enjoying himself 
and doing well, both in school and out." . 

'*N"o, sir, you needn't think I'll leave him here. 
I'm going to take him homo and try some discipline 
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on him, for I'm convinced that I've been too easy 
with him. I must do my whole duty by him and train 
him differently. He needs severer treatment. He'll 
go to ruin if I do not beat his selfishness and un- 
truthfulness out of him.'^ 

The poor man seemed to Mr. Bradford to be beside 
himself and he almost pitied him, but now that he 
had seen him he knew that Fred was better off away 
from his own home, so he was determined not to give 
him up if he could, legally, help it. He said, in as 
friendly a way as he could command : 

"I think you'll feel differently, Mr. Woodman, 
when your business cares do not worry you so much 
and your nerves have quietel down some.'^ 

"HahP he almost shouted, "so that ungrateful 
boy has been telling my secrets to the whole town 
of Turner, has he ? It was a mean trick and I'll cart 
him back now, no matter what is said or done.'^ 

Mr. Bradford saw that he had made a mistake, but 
he could not recover himself. He had crossed the 
man and had hurt Fred's case and now he saw that 
further speech was useless. 

Mr. Woodman fumed around and demanded the 
privilege of searching the premises. Mr. Bradford 
would not grant it but assured him that Fred was 
not in any of the buildings on the place. He gave 
him his word for it. 

Finally the two conspirators against Fred's liberty 
drove off. 

"I'll tell you, Mr. Woodman, I'll allow this for 
Mr. Bradford, though I hate him. When he says a 
thing he tells the truth. If your boy is a liar, he has 
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come to a good man to cure him. Fred isn't around 
that house^ but 1 guess that he's in hiding in those 
woods back there." 

" Then we'll hunt him down to-night !'* 

^'Better wait till morning." 

"No, to-night," reiterated the almost distracted 
man. 

There was a moon, so they spent two or three hours 
that evening and nearly all of the next two days, 
searching for Fred. He was there, in the woods, and 
they came very near him several times but did not 
quite find him. 

At last, however, Mr. Bradford feared they would 
catch him, so he ordered them both off his premises. 
He said: 

"Mr. Woodman, you are hurting yourself and 
keeping Fred from school. You have no legal papers 
and you cannot take the boy away from me, so you 
must both leave my farm and you must not return to 
it without my permission. If you don't stay away, I'll 
have you both arrested for trespassing." 

Some of the other farmers had spoken warningly 
to Mr. Slicer, so after this rebuke from Mr. Brad- 
ford, Mr. Woodman finally said : 

" I suppose I must go back home without the boy, 
but I'll return with the proper papers arid with an 
oflBcer, and then you look out, Mr. Bradford, if you 
dare to interfere." 

" I shall not resist the law, Mr. Woodman," Fred's 
good friend said. 

Mr. Woodman left, and life for the boy took up its 
now usual course. He worked and he went to school. 
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He kept fearing that his father would come back 
for him^ but when a couple of weeks more had gone 
by he began to breathe easier^ especially as his mother 
wrote him that his father was much taken up with 
his business affairs, being driven every moment. The 
last week of school had come. Fred had learned that 
at the beginning of the term there had been some 
disturbance. The teacher had found it almost im- 
possible to govern the boys. But some of the parents 
had gone in to look after the school and the trouble 
had subsided; but the Monday of this last week an 
uproar was caused by some proceedings which took 
place. 

That afternoon the teacher had lingered at the 
door a moment after the scholars had been called in 
and had taken their places. 

In this moment a couple of boys had lighted a fire 
in the stove, which they had previously filled with 
paper and light wood, which would burn quickly. 
Then they had emptied a lot of red pepper on the 
stove. When the teacher had entered, the fire had 
started. She saw what was up in a moment, perceiv- 
ing the pepper on the stove. She might have put the 
fire out in time, before the cover became hot, but she 
said to herself : 

" I will give the children a lesson. I can stand this 
pepper business if they can.^' 

So she let the fire burn and the pepper began, after 
a time, to do its work, all present beginning to sneeze 
and choke. Usually such an incident broke up a 
school, but this teacher was made of sterner stuff and 
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she resolved that they should all stay there and she 
could stand it if the rest could. 

They were dismayed by the turn things had taken 
and some of the boys attempted to go out into the 
air without permission^ but she drove them back with 
severe blows. 

Finally, when it seemed that some of the smaller 
children would really suffocate, she asked : 

" Have you boys had enough of it this time ? Have 
you, George? Have you, Steve ?^^ speaking to the 
two she supposed had been up to the mischief. 

"Yes, teacher, I don't want any more," replied 
one. 

" Oh, please let us out,'' pleaded the other. 

So she allowed them to open all the windows, only 
in the nick of time, it seemed, to keep some of the 
little folk from strangling. 

At this point, along came Mr. Slicer. As he passed 
under the window, he picked up the paper in which 
the red pepper had been carried into the school. There 
was some in it yet. 

" Ah," he exclaimed, " this may come handy." 

It seemed as if some wicked idea had sprung up, 
full grown, in his mind. After he had allowed a 
little time for the outside air to purify the school 
room he entered it. 

"What is this ? he asked the teacher. '^Who has 
been making this work here ? " 

" I don't know, Mr. Slicer," she replied. 'T guess 
that whoever it is has been well punished and will 
not try it on again." As she spoke she looked around 
at the red and swollen eyes with evident satisfaction, 
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though her own did not appear much better. But 
she was willing to suffer herself if her scholars could 
be taught, in a way they would not forget, that it was 
dangerous work to try tricks with her. 

"But the culprit must be found,^' declared the 
school committeeman. "We must not let this pass." 

" But how are you to find out, sir ? No one of these 
scholars will tell on any of the others. In fact, I 
teach them not to do so, for 1 despise a tell-tale, and 
I never ask any child to run to me with any stories 
about his mates. I'd punish him for that as quickly 
as for an3rthing else in the world." 

" But you know these children pretty well, don't 
you ? You must be able to guess at the wrongdoer. 
Is there no one you suspect ? " 

"Yes, I suppose there is. I suspect that George 
and Steve are the guilty parties, but I have no proof, 
so I have said nothing about it." 

These two interesting lads hung their heads, but 
were quite a little relieved when she said there was 
no proof against them. 

" I think there is a way to find the perpetrator of 
this deed," asserted Mr. Slicer, "and I'm going to 
take it. I shall search all these boys to see if there 
are any signs that they have had red pepper in their 
pockets." 

" That's a good plan," assented the teacher, 'T}ut 
you'll discover that they are too sharp for that. They 
probably had the pepper on the outside windowsill 
and raised the sash and snatched it during the short 
time that I was away." 

But Mr. Slicer persisted and had the boys stand in 
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a row against the wall. He turned their pockets out 
and sniffed at them to sec if they had contained any 
pepper. He found none^ and when he had reached 
the last boy^ he said^ addressing the teacher : 

" I guess you were right. Miss Jones. There^s only 
one boy left, Fred here, and of course a nice little chap 
like him would not do anything naughty/' He spoke 
in a most sarcastic way, all the time turning out 
Fred's pockets. At last he seemingly drew forth the 
pepper paper from one of those in the coat, and ex- 
claimed, as if very much shocked : 

^^ Look, Miss Jones. I'm astonished. Fred is the 
guilty one." 

"I deny it,'' cried the boy, indignantly. "Mr. 
Slicer did not find the paper in my pocket. He had 
it in his hand all the time." 

But Mr. Slicer taunted him, and Miss Jones could 
not help but believe Fred to be the wrongdoer, though 
it surprised her to have it 30 and she disliked to arrive 
at any such conclusion. 

Fred went to Mr. Woodman's a very unhappy lad 
that night. His teacher went with him. The boy 
said to Miss Jones : 

"Mr. Bradford will believe what I tell him. I 
wish Nell had been at school to-day." But she had 
not been very well and had stayed out. When Miss 
Jones told her story to Mr. Bradford, as he had a 
good deal of respect for her he felt obliged to believe 
her statement. It grieved him deeply, but he said, 
feeling badly all the while : 

" Fred, your old temptations have been too much 
for you. I thought you had overcome them, but it 
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was looking for reformation too soon. You are 
lyings and you were selfish and mean enough to sit 
there and see those two innocent boys charged with 
your deed without saying a mord. Fm sorry, but we've 
got to begin all over again/' 

" Oh, Mr. Bradford," sobbed Fred. " If you can't 
believe me I'll leave this happy home to-morrow 
morning. I can't stay here any longer." 

He went out to say good-by to his creatures, to take 
a last look at his hens once more. He spoke his part- 
ing words to Nell, though this was the hardest of 
all, and she declared that she believed him to be in- 
nocent and begged that he stay to prove himself so. 

But his heart was broken, though he knew his 
former habits had helped to earn him the suspicion 
which Mr. Bradford felt. The disconsolate boy went 
to bed saying : 

"I will get up before any are stirring and leave 
this place. I can send for my ring some other day." 
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CHAPTER III. i 

TOO MANY APPLES OB NOT? 

As Fred was stealing down stairs very early in the 
mornings with his valise in hand^ Nell^ who had 
dressed herself and was watching for fear he would 
run off, came to him and said, out good and loud : 

" Fred, you must not go. 1^11 prove that you did 
not do it if you will stay/^ 

**I must go, Nell. Don't talk so loud, for your 
father will hear/' 

"I want him to hear. Father,'^ she called out, 
" come down stairs here, for Fred is going off.'* 

Mr. Bradford threw on his pants and hurried 
down. 

"Can't you stay, Fred? You've made a slip this 
time, but I'm willing to try you again." 

*T)on't talk that way, father," urged his child, ''for 
Fred didn't do what Mr. Slicer said. I should think 
you would know that man better than to believe his 
word." 

'' I own that I don't have much confidence in him. 
It was what the teacher said that influenced me." 

" But she only knew what Mr. Slicer said. Now, 
I want you, father, to have Fred stay till night. I'll 
find out from the girls just what was done, and I 
believe you'll be sorry for what you've said before the 
day is over." 

"Fred must stay, then, at least till night. You 
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will, won't you, my boy? If I have wronged you 
I'll gladly confess it. I should be delighted to find 
out that I have been mistaken/' 

Nell went to work before school began. She found 
out, from some of her friends, that George and Steve 
did the business, and they thought Steve threw the 
paper out of the window after putting the pepper 
on the stove. Then she went to the two culprits and 
declared they must own up, at the opening of the 
school, in the presence of the teacher, Mr. Bradford 
and the scholars, telling the whole truth. They de- 
murred, but she said : 

" It will be better for you to tell things as they are 
yourselves. People will think better of you for it and 
you will be let off easier." 

'* That's so, Nell," admitted Steve, who was by no 
means a bad boy, only mischievous. ^^ I didn't like 
to have Fred blamed for what we did, but I felt as if 
I must to save my own skin." 

Nell sent a boy to her father and another to Mr. 
Slicer, offering to pay them for doing her errands, 
though they refused to take anything from her for 
the work. 

When he reached the school, Mr. Slicer looked very 
uncomfortable, seeing Mr. Bradford there and not 
knowing what was going to happen. 

After the usual opening exercises, George and Steve 
rose, and Steve said that they were the ones who put 
the pepper on the stove, Fred having had nothing 
to do with it. 

''How did the paper with the pepper in it happen 
to be in Fred's pocket ?" asked Mr. Bradford. 
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"I don't know/' replied Steve. "I threw it out 
of the window. That's the last 1 saw of it till Mr. 
Slicer hauled it from Fred's pocket, or from his own," 
he added, suggestively. 

The worthy committeeman was becoming very red 
in the face. He rose and said : 

^^Miss Jones and Mr. Bradford, don't be deceived. 
I took that out of Fred's coat, as I told at the time. 
These boys have been bought up by Nell there — ^I 
can see it in her face — and they are trying to shield 
Fred and pose as generous fellows." 

" Do you mean to say that you did not pick up that 
paper, Mr. Slicer, out under the window?" ques- 
tioned Mr. Bradford. 

The guilty man started to answer, stammered, 
seemed all wrought up, but at last managed to say, in 
as dignified a manner as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances : 

" You and I are not on speaking terms, Mr. Brad- 
ford, so I must refuse to make any talk with you." 

" You addressed me once," came the reply, " and 
I think I had a right to answer. I want to say to 
you. Miss Jones, and to the scholars here, that I am 
satisfied that Fred told the truth, and I'm glad of it, 
though T am sorry for Mr. Slicer, who was once my 
friend, that he should sink low enough to try to in- 
jure a poor boy. If he had any spite to spit out on 
me, he might have done it and left Fred alone. I 
shall go home and beg the boy's pardon and send him 
immediately to school." 

When Fred came Mr. Slicer had gone. As the lad 
appeared to take his old seat all the boys and girls 
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began to clap their hands to show their good will^ 
and Miss Jones did not rebuke them. 

It was quite a glad and proud day for Fred. He 
was especially pleased to have Mr. Bradford say that 
he had fancied that Fred had been overcoming his 
faults to some extent and he was glad that he had not 
given way, but was all right. 

The boy did not forget to thank Nell for what she 
had done for him. In fact, her general influence 
was one of the best things for the lad in his new 
home. She was bright and saucy and full of fun. 
She could run like the wind and took her part in all 
plays, but she was free-hearted and always thoughtful 
of others. 

She not only gave her little brother half, but 
wanted him to take the whole of anything he liked. 
Fi'ed said to her once : 

" Nell, I'm naturally selfish, but I see you giving 
up everything so often, that perhaps I'll learn to be 
willing to give up half of the things I have. That 
will be a great victory, if I ever am able to share what 
I have, half and half, without f eeliiig badly over it.'* 

^'Oh, you're not so selfish, Fred, as you make out. 
I believe you'd give up anything for me, now, if I 
asked you." 

" Perhaps I would for you, Nell," he answered, in 
gentle tones. 

They found out that their birthdays came on the 
same day, August twelfth, though Fred would be 
fourteen then and Nell only eleven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradford gave them a party when the 
great day came. 
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All their mates were there and they had a famous 
time. In the evenings when all had gone except the 
family, Fred said, earnestly: 

^^ Nell, I don^t deserve all this kindness." 

"Yes, you do, Fred," she asserted, strongly, for 
she always stood up for him on all occasions and did 
not like to have him run himself down. 

" I realize that you have all been so good to me," 
he went on, evidently much, moved by the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford had made so much of him, 
"that I feel like passing it along. I believe I shall 
try hard now to keep my promise to Jimmy." 

"What was the promise, Fred?" 

" I told him that when I got rich enough I'd come 
back after him and he should live with me. I'm 
going to plan as hard as I can to lay up enough money 
to do it." 

" You don't really think that you will ever get rich 
on a farm, do you, Fred ?" 

"Why not? Your father has laid by something, 
hasn't he? He has lived here on the place, too, all 
his life." 

"Yes, but father was in the lumbering business 
for years." 

"Well, why can't I go into it, also? I'll find a 
way, Nell,'' declared the confident boy, "and then 
little Jimmy shall have the home he wants." 

" I believe you'll do it all, Fred," the girl answered, 
with glowing eyes, won by his hopefulness. 

And the boy himself had never a doubt. He felt 
that he had already begun. His eggs had hatched 
out well and he had about ninety chickens and was 
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already planning which ones he should sell at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and which he ought to keep 
for the purpose of laying those eggs which he in- 
tended to dispose of to such advantage toward next 
spring. He had several pure breeds to offer^ he 
knew^ and he believed that he stood a chance of doing 
something worth while. 

What he called a little incident^ happened in early 
September^ which made him feel that he was on the 
road to fortune^ and traveling fast. One noon time^ 
as he was coming toward the house for dinner^ he 
noticed a team rushing in his direction at a furious 
pace. He exclaimed : 

" Who in the world can be driving that fashion ?'' 

As the horse drew near he saw that it must be a 
runaway. A baby lay on the seat^ and Fred was 
startled to see the little one give a lurch forward. 
The boy thought the babe would fall out on one of 
the wheels and be killed^ but it landed in the bottom 
of the buggy^ which had quite high sides^ yet it was 
liable to be bounced out at any time. 

Fred made a dash into the middle of the road, 
caught the reins, which were dragging on the ground, 
and hung onto them till he had hauled the horse 
against the bank by pulling on one rein more than on 
the other. The horse had to stop, and Fred sprang to 
his head and held him till help arrived. 

The child's father came driving up, in great 
anxiety. 

'' Is the little one alive ?'' he cried, in suspense. 

'' Yes,'' one man shouted, in response, and held the 
baby up to view. 
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'^ Thank Ood/' the grateful parent said^ when he 
had the little one in his arms and found it all right. 
"Thank God," again he exclaimed, the tears of joy 
and excitement coursing down his cheeks. 
Who stopped the team?" at last he asked. 
This boy, here," some one replied; "Fred Har- 
wood. One of Mr. Bradford's hired men," he added, 
in sport. 

" He's rather a small man," said the father of the 
baby. " I should not think Mr. Bradford or any one 
else would make him work very hard. He ought to 
be in school." 

" He does go to school," spoke up another. "That 
ninny over there who told you he was a hired man was 
only guying you. If Fred always has as good care as 
Mr. Bradford gives him he'll do well enough in the 
world, I guess." 

" I beg your pardon," said the stranger. "As soon 
as I go back and tell my wife that the baby is all right, 
I want to see Mr. Bradford and Fred. Where do 
they live?" 

In this nearest house, sir," some one answered. 
Well, Fred, I'll be along again soon," and he 
stepped into his wagon, they handed him the baby 
and he drove off. 

It seems that he was riding through the town for 
pleasure. His wife wanted a drink of milk, so they 
stopped at a house, a little way back, and while his 
wife stepped to the door, the gentleman, whose name 
was Williamson, stood by his wagon, leaving the 
child asleep on the seat. Something startled the 
horse, and he bolted oflf before his owner could catch 
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hold of the reins^ though the animal^ hitherto faithful^ 
had never been guilty of any tricks. 

When Mr. Williamson returned to Fred's home, 
he found that the boy was keeping out of sight, prob- 
ably dreading to be thanked^ so the friendly caller 
said to Mr. Bradford : 

^^ I want to do something for that lad^ to show that 
I appreciate his bold deed.'' 

" Oh, you needn't. Fred is all right. He doesn't 
expect anything nor wish anything. As he told me 
when he saved my girl from an ugly dog, he doesn't 
want any pay." 

^ Thaf s all well enough," declared Mr. Williamson, 
'%VLt I wish to leave him a present of some sort, by 
which he may remember us. Isn't there something 
he would especially like?" 

"Yes, to tell you the truth, lots of things. He 
is an ambitious boy and he means to secure a good 
many prizes. Some are coming before long, he 
thinks. Why, he came to the country to get rich ; to 
make a fortune." 

"You don't say? Ha! Ha!" laughed Mr. Will- 
iamson. *^A funny place to come to make money." 

" He's going to do it," asserted Mr. Bradford. "He 
has it in him and he'll succeed, I feel sure," and he 
told about Fred's hens and chicks and schemes. 

"Then I'd like to give him a boost," responded 
Mr. Williamson. *^hat would help him most?" 

*' I suppose you'll smile, sir, but a nice young cow 
or heifer would assist Fred as much as any gift. He 
could sell the cream and earn a little that way." 
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^^ Do you know where we could find one ; a good one, 
Mr. Bradford r 

^' I think so. Mr. Smith has a two year old, a fine 
one, he would sell, if he could get his price. She 
will calve in two or three weeks, and perhaps Fred 
might raise a little bossie, and so, in the course of 
time, increase his cream business." 

They went over to Mr. Smith's and Mr. Williamson 
bought the heifer for the boy, saying that he should 
probably do more for him later. 

When supper time came Fred appeared and asked: 

'* Has the man gone ?* 

" Yes ; but you ought to have let him see you 
Perhaps he would have done something for you.*' 

"I don't care," Fred maintained. "I don't want 
him to do anything for me. I'd have done the same 
if the horse had belonged to a poor man without a 
dollar to his name." 

*' I believe you, my boy, and think well of you for 
it." He seemed to drop the subject, and said : 

" Fred, after supper I want you to go to Mr. 
Smith's. He will send something here by you." 

So, after they had eaten and the chores were done, 
Fred started on his errand. Mr. Smith led out the 
heifer and the boy exclaimed, in surprise: 

'^ What is this for ? I've heard Mr. Bradford say 
that he had all the stock he wanted." 

'' Perhaps so, perhaps so," came the answer, 'Tbut 
the heifer is yours. Mr. Williamson gave it to you." 

*'That doesn't seem possible," exclaimed the 
amazed, but delighted boy. ^*Why, that's what I've 
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been wanting for a long time. Isn't she a beauty! 
A Jersey, too" 

** Yes ; pure blooded. She'll beat anything in town 
of her age for cream, you'll find, Fred." 

^*I hope so. I'll take such care of her that she 
will have a chance to show what she can do." 

For the next few days Fred could hardly keep his 
feet on the earth, he was so happy. He jumped and 
ran and sometimes shouted for joy. Soon the calf 
was born, a little bossie, and Fred learned to milk his 
own heifer. 

Mr. Bradford had not been willing that the boy 
should milk his cows, for fear that he would dry 
some of them off, but the lad did so well when he 
began on his own that he was allowed, after that, 
to milk any of the cows, and he helped the hired man 
morning and evening, which made him feel as if he 
were becoming useful, indeed. With his heifer and 
calf and his fowl, younger and older, he felt that he 
was quite a farmer. 

" Now, if I only had a horse," he sighed. "How I 
should like it. There wouldn't be much money in it, 
unless I could sell out for a good advance on the 
cost, but I should so enjoy having a nag of my own." 
His chance came sooner than he dared to hope. 

That very fall, a certain old man died who had a 
colt about three years old. The aged owner had been 
sick and had forgotten to feed and care for the ani- 
mal, till he looked to be all skin and bones. His hair 
was long, uncurried and dirty, and he was, altogether, 
the shabbiest looking colt in tonJTi. When the old 
man died, they auctioned off the things on the place. 
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The morning of the day set for the sale Fred said 
to Mr. Bradford : 

^^ I wish I had the money^ Td go over and buy that 
colt/' 

Mr. Bradford answered^ laughingly : 

"You want the earth, don't you? What in the 
world would you do with a scarecrow like that?" 

** Oh, he would look better in the spring. I've 
heard you say that the way to buy a horse is to get 
him when he looks poor and you can have him cheap, 
and then build him up." 

"That poor colt needs building up, badly enough, 
if thaf s all, Fred." 

"Couldn't you take my ring, Mr. Bradford, and 
let me have the money for the colt? I'll keep an 
account of all he has to eat, as I do with the heifer, 
and pay you for all." 

"I suppose I could do it, Fred. Yes, I will. 
You've got pretty good judgment, and if you want 
the colt I'll let you try, to see how you come out." 

He went with Fred to the auction. 

When the colt was oflfered, many remarks were 
made of a slighting character, and it was a long time 
before any bid at all could be secured. Finally Fred 
said "Five dollars," and all began to laugh. 

"What do you want of him, Fred? He would not 
make very fat beef." 

At last, after some very slow bidding, he was 
knocked down to the boy, or to Mr. Bradford for the 
lad, for twenty-nine dollars. 

As Fred led him proudly off, the poor creature was 
so miserable looking that all the onlookers grinned or 
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guffawed^ but Mr. Bradford, always ready to say a 
good word for Fred, remarked : 

^^ Neighbors, the case looks rather hopeless, I'll 
confess, with that dwarfed and starved animal, but 
remember that that boy hasn't made any mistakes 
so far in his search for a fortune, and perhaps he 
isn't blundering this time, either. You know that 
colt comes of pretty good blood/^ 

^^ That's so,'' some one in the crowd admitted, and 
they began to talk of the pedigree, which proved to 
be rather extra good, the famous Nelson being in the 
same line, and others almost equally noted. 

So they watched Fred's colt that winter. In 
a few weeks he showed great gain. With good feed 
and grooming he began to grow, and by spring Fred 
had as likely an animal as the town contained. He 
had him trained some and drove him himself in sled 
and sleigh, he proving very tractable, though becom- 
ing quite spirited. 

Early in May Fred was offered one hundred dol- 
lars for his colt and was tempted to accept, but [Mr. 
Bradford advised him not to do so, and, later, the 
boy was glad of this counsel, for his young horse was 
of great value to him before the year was out. 

In August there came to Turner a Mr. Leavitt, 
who had become very wealthy in New York and had 
lived out of town since he was a boy. He had still 
a great love for his old home and occasionally came 
back. 

He and Mr. Bradford had been boys together. 
This summer Mr. Bradford had been telling Mr. 
Leavitt about Fred and praising him highly, calling 
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him the smartest boy he had ever seen. The rich 
man was interested when he learned what the lad had 
done for himself, how his chickens had sold well, his 
eggs found a market, his heifer paid him quite a 
little, his colt increased in value, and he asked : 

*' How old is the boy?" 

^^ Fifteen this month ; but he has an old head on his 
shoulders." 

"I guess I'd better take him to New York with 
me,'' suggested Mr. Leavitt. "I could give him a 
good chance in my business." 

" You couldn't get him and I couldn't spare him. 
He believes the country is the place for a bright boy, 
and he's proving it true in his case." 

"Has he any new plans on hand, do you think?" 

" I'm not sure, but I rather fancy so." 

^^ Well, pump him soon. If he has some plan that 
needs money, I'll back him up, under your oversight.'' 

Mr. Bradford made use of this promise in Fred's 
behalf. The boy happened to say to him a couple of 
days later: 

" Mr. Bradford, if you approve, I want to go into 
a larger scheme than any of mine have been." 

** What is it, Fred ?" asked Mr. Bradford, pricking 
up his ears, for the lad's words sounded as if he had 
found out about the conversation held so recently. 

" I want to buy apples. My ring is worth a thou- 
sand dollars. My stock is worth something. I'd 
like to borrow five or six hundred dollars of you, if 
you are willing, and you can hold all I own as secur- 
ity. If you win let me go into this business I think 
T can do well this year." 
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Let it be said, in passings that Fred had paid for 
his horse; had paid^ also^ for all the feed he had used 
and had sent twenty-five dollars to his mother and 
brother. The last deed was something Nell had en- 
couraged him to do^ but when his mother told him 
how much good the money had done^ he began to feel 
that there was quite a pleasure^ after all^ in helping 
others. 

Mr. Bradford now asked him: 

^'What makes you think there is any money in 
apples this year?" 

" Why, it looks as if we were going to have a big 
crop here in Maine, from what I have heard you all 
say. At the post office two or three were groaning 
because they thought they should get nothing for even 
the best ones this Fall. So apples here will be cheap. 
Then, mother has a brother who travels through the 
West, and he says the crop there is lighter than they 
have been reporting, so there ought to be a market 
for what we have to sell later in the year.*' 

*'But are all the papers wrong when they claim 
that there is a big yield everywhere and that apples 
will be a drug, East and West V^ 

*' I don't know, but Fd like a chance to try,*' urged 
Fred, '^f my uncle is right I might do well, and 
mother says his judgment is usually extra good/' 

Mr. Bradford had so much trust in the boy that he 
went to Mr. Leavitt and said, almost boastingly : 

''I was right. Fred wants to branch out bigger 
than I dreamed. It almost took my breath away to 
hear the boy talk. It is apples this time. He has 
some report, through an uncle, that the yield else- 
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where has been exaggerated, bo he thinks he can buy 
cheap and sell at a good price/' 

'* Let him try it, then,'' said the wealthy man. 
" ril advance the capital for him, cheerfully. Give 
the boy another chance.'' 

^^He has a ring his mother gave him, which is 
worth a thousand dollars. He only asked the loan 
of five himdred with the ring and his creatures as 
security." 

'* You keep the ring and I'll risk getting my pay 
in time, if you will look after the money a little. 
He shall have all he wants." 

When all this was told to Fred he was thoroughly 
elated. 

He immediately began to engage the barrels he 
needed. He bought them far and wide, so his horse 
came into play. Before the apple season began, 
among the farmers and in the stores and private 
houses of Lewiston and Auburn, he had engaged two 
thousand barrels. 

People began to say : 

"Mr. Bradford is getting foolish over that boy to 
allow him to throw away money that way." 

" You needn't grumble about it," said another, "for 
if Bradford wants to put up the money to buy our 
apples this fall, then we are lucky, that^s all. I ex- 
pected to have to give mine away, there are so many 
of them." 

Fred engaged several of the boys to help him. They 
bought the apples on the trees, carted their barrels 
to the orchard and put up the apples, making two 
grades of them, though tliey were so good that year 
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that the majority of them were excellent number 
ones. 

The boys had a jolly time at the work and Fred 
gave them good pay, so that they were feeling well. 
But they were aU young together, so they jollied Fred 
all they could. 

They all called him the boss, and as the days went 
by and they saw how many he was buying they called 
him the apple king. One said : 

** Fred, Mr. Bradford will have to sell his farm to 
pay for all this fruit. You couldn't have gone into 
the business a worse year. You're getting them 
cheap enough, but they will be cheaper instead of 
dearer before the winter is over.'* 

^* Yes,'' chimed in another, *^ and you'll lose your 
cow and horse and hens. All will have to go. 
There'll be an auction up at your place before this 
idiotic business is finished." 

" You must have hoodooed the old man, Fred," 
spoke up still another. "He never would have let 
you go ahead so fast and so far if he were in his right 
mind." 

It would be too much to say that Fred was not 
troubled by the remarks he heard. He felt pretty 
shaky at times, but went ahead and said nothing. 
He " kept a stifl! upper lip," as the saying goes. 

He bought in Leeds, where the orchards are gener- 
ally not large ; in Greene, which is a good apple town ; 
in Livermore, which has the same reputation; in 
Turner, where apples do well, especially in the west- 
em part, and in Buckfield. 

He stored his apples, for the time, in some empty 
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buildings^ hoping to sell them before very severe 
weather should come. 

When he was about through^ he began to wonder 
why the price did not come up. Instead of that^ it 
had fallen some. If he had to sell out now, he would 
actually lose money, and it seemed doubtful whether 
he could find a market for all he had accumulated, 
at any price. Ho tried to learn what the Portland 
and Boston dealers would do, but they gave him no 
encouragement 

The farmers began to chaff Mr. Bradford. 

"Your smart boy has been too cute this time. 
He'll wreck you yet, you've given him so many priv- 
ileges." 

Especially did Mr. Slicer gloat over the situation, 
talking everywhere about "that fool Bradford and 
his upstart boy.'* 

Fred began to worry and to lose his sleep. He felt 
that if he should involve Mr. Leavitt in a loss, that 
he could never hold up his head again. 

" Mr. Bradford, I'm afraid I've blundered awfully 
this time. You will never forgive me. I don't let 
on outside, but I own that I'm almost in despair. 
The price seems to go down instead of up." 

"It does look badly, Fred, I can't deny, but we 
shall not blame you for what has happened. You 
did your best," Mr. Bradford concluded, gloomily. 

In spite of this assurance, those were days of 
anxiety and fear for Fred. As the time went by 
without any change for the better, it seemed to the 
lad as if every boy and man in town were jeering at 
him. 
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AN OFFICEA^ THIS TUCB. 

One day Mr. Bradford came home from a journey 
with his face wreathed in smiles. 

"What makes you look so happy, father?'^ ques- 
tioned Nell. 

" Oh, I have good reason to be. I guess our boy 
is coming out all right.^^ 

" What do you mean, Mr. Bradford?" asked Fred, 
deeply interested at once. 

**I mean this,'* came the welcome answer. "I 
heard in Lewiston that buyers have come to Maine 
from the West. They have been in Paris and other 
towns. This shows that your uncle was right and 
that there have not been the apples in other parts of 
the country that people have supposed." 

** Hurrah," shouted Fred, unable to contain his 
elation. "Now, Mr. Leavitt will not have to lose 
anything by me. We can get our money back." 

" You can do more than that, my lad. To tell the 
whole story, I saw one of the Western men myself 
and he made me an offer for your two thousand bar- 
rels that would net you seventy-five cents a barrel, 
aft^r paying all those expenses that you figured out 
the other evening. What do you say to two dollars 
and a quarter a barrel for the whole lot, delivered at 
Lewiston?" 

"HadnH we better take the offer, Mr. Bradford? 
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That would make fifteen hundred dollars profit, and 
that is more than 1 ever dreamed of making/^ 

** No; don't sell out just yet, Fred. I don't believe 
in keeping them too long, but hold on for three or 
four weeks." 

At the end of that time, about a month after the 
good news came, Fred sold his apples all to one pur- 
chaser, at a price which netted him twenty-one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This seemed a fortune to 
him, and, in fact, it looked quite large to everybody 
in town, and they all talked of that boy's surprising 
luck." 

The tune changed. Instead of jeers, Fred met 
with respectful words everywhere. People looked 
upon him almost as upon a rising man, youthful as 
he was. 

They talked him over at the store and other 
lounging places. When Mr. Bradford came in, dur- 
ing those days, many remarks were made to him. 

" You'U have to forgive us," one big hearted far- 
mer said. '^ You were right about Fred's judgment 
and we were wrong. I believe I'd rather have that 
boy's advice about a trade than to trust to some old 
grayhead." 

"He does have great luck," asserted another. 
'Ture luck, I call it. You might have been out ol 
pocket, and it looked for a spell as if you were going 
to be, and now I suppose the youngster thinks he is 
a rich man." 

" Oh, no, he doesn't think that," Mr. Bradford re- 
plied, smilingly. "He thinks he has just taken his 
first step. You'll see him branching out further yet, 
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before long^ or I'm mistaken. And as to luck^ I don't 
' know about that. His uncle, as you know, sent word 
to Fred's mother that the crop out West was over- 
estimated and Fred was quick enough to take the 
hint That's aU." 

" Why didn't you tell us about it, then, neighbor? 
We might have made some money as well as the boy." 

**Tell you, Mr. Brown," answered Mr. Bradford, 
" isn't that a good one ? Why, I told you all about 
it in this very store two or tluree times, and I heard 
Fred tell you here, once, just what his uncle said. I 
don't know as the boy was obliged to drive the idea 
into your heads with a sledge hammer. If he had 
tried it you wouldn't have believed him. The fact is, 
friends all, that Fred is up and doing while some of 
us are asleep." 

**I guess you are rights Mr. Bradford," said the 
storekeeper. "I'll bear witness that you speak the 
truth. You did tell us, and Fred told us, but we 
thought you were very foolish to talk that way. 
Now we see our mistake. Our hindsight is better than 
our foresight." 

The first evening after Fred's check was handed 
over, he said to N"ell : " I'm going to do something for 
Jimmy, now, as I promised, but I think of trying 
another plan, rather than the one of giving him a 
home. After all, it would not do to take him from 
mother." 

" I've thought of that, Fred, and you are right, but 
what Is your new idea ?" 

''I'm going to take Jimmy to the hospital. His 
being lame is his greatest sorrow. He wants to be 
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like other boys. He was very sick and young when 
he was hurt. The doctors were good ones, but they 
were so afraid of using up his strength that perhaps 
they didn't do all they ought. If Jimmy will go 
there I'm willing to pay his bills at the hospital.'' 

When Mr. Bradford heard it he remarked : 

'* You're getting on, Fred. It may cost you quite 
a little and I'm glad you are willing to do so much 
for your brother. I guess no one will ever have to 
call you selfish any more." 

"I don't know, Mr. Bradford. I admit that I 
don't really want to throw my money away yet, and, 
in fact, it grinds me some to spend it for even Jimmy, 
but, all the same, I intend to do it." 

" Your father may keep you, if you go home." 

^^ I've thought of that. I don't intend that he shall 
see me. When I go to the house, he'll be away at busi- 
ness." 

Fred's mother and Jimmy were astonished, one 
morning, to see him march into his old home once 
more. 

''Oh, Fred," Jimmy cried, "have you got rich? 
Have you come to take me away ?" 

'Tm not exactly rich, but, mother, I've made twen- 
ty-one hundred and fifty dollars out of those apples. 
I guess I owe uncle a present for the word he sent 
you." 

" Oh, Fred, is it possible ? What, my boy, not six- 
teen years old, make so much money as that? I 
hope it won't wake up your old love of riches enough 
to make you selfish again." 

''I hope not, mother. Mr. Bradford thinks that 
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I'm improving^ and he has quite a chance to see. 1 
don't know how a fellow can be selfish where every- 
body is 80 good to him as they are to me at Mr. Brad- 
ford's/^ 

" When must you go back, Fred ?'* 

** To-morrow noon/* 

*' Going to take me, Fred?'* questioned Jimmy, not 
forgetting his brother's promise nor meaning that 
any one else should forget it. 

" No, but I want to do something better for you 
than that. How would you like to get over your 
lameness and be strong, like the other boys ?'* 

"Like it! You've no need to ask. But it will 
never be. I've got to go limping through life," he 
declared, mournfully. 

"I don't know, Jimmy. I believe you have a 
chance. I'm going to take you to the hospital, to 
see if they cannot cure you." 

" The hospital ! Why, they'll hurt me there. Don't 
take me, Fred." 

"It won't hurt you. They'll give you ether and 
you'll never know that they are touching you. I 
should think you would be willing to stand anything 
in the world, in order to be made right once more and 
be able to play with the boys, as you have so often 
wished." 

" I suppose I would," slowly, and with a great 
dread of the result of the admission, Jimmy said. 
'1*11 try to do what you ask, Fred/' 

So the mother and two sons went to that building 
on the Western Promenade which has been feared by 
so many unfortunates, yet sought by them for relief. 
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The doctors gave the lame boy a thorough examina- 
tion and pronounced a cure to be possible. 

" It will take three or four months/' one of them 
said. 

They at last gained Jimmy's consent to have the 
attempt made^ his mother promising to come to see 
him every day. They operated on him a little after 
eleven o'clock the next morning, and Fred went back 
to Turner that afternoon. 

Mrs. Woodman had quite a time with her husband, 
when he learned where Jimmy had gone. He de- 
dared that Fred had done it to insult him. '^ He 
wants people to think that I have not been doing my 
duty by the poor little chap. They will say that I 
have neglected him in his lameness.'' 

" No, they won't, father. Fred only wanted to help 
because he has had such good fortune. He made 
twenty-one hundred and fifty dollars on some apples 
he bought." 

"What!" he cried, in astonishment. Then, ac- 
cepting the news as true, he said : '^ Yes, he's having 
success that he doesn't deserve and here am I going 
down hill as fast as I can," and perhaps the unhappy 
man was not to blame so much for such a speech, for 
his business troubles were fast driving him to the 
wall. 

"Father, it isn't your fault. You were smart 
enough to do well and you did finely, too, till you 
signed that big note. Try to keep up your courage 
and you may recover yourself yet." 

" No, I can't. It will be all over in a short time. 
I must give up soon." He looked the picture of de- 
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jection^ but soon the hard thoughts came sweeping 
over him once more and he exclaimed: 

^* I believe that boy is at the bottom of half of it. 
If he hadn't bothered and tried me so I should have 
had a steadier head and might have come out better. 
He shan't live there in clover while we suffer. I'll have 
him back home^ and he shall share our f ate^ be it ever 
so evil. I'll send an ofiBcer for him this time. He 
ought to be brought back. He'll be involving some- 
body else worse than I am involved, if he keeps on 
thinking, at his age, that he is a full-blown business 
man. It is my duty to bring him back." 

** Wait till Jimmy is better, anyhow, father. Don't 
break up his chance at the hospital.'' 

*' Well, I shan't wait much longer, I can tell you 
that," and he went off to his room to brood over all 
his woes. 

Back in Turner, Fred was busy and happy. He 
had set an extra number of hens the Spring past and 
now he had a fine lot of pullets for laying purposes 
and a good lot of young fowl growing up for the mar- 
ket. Soon after his visit to Portland he bought an- 
other young Jersey cow. He visited two large herds. 
The last one he liked very much and knew, at first 
sight, that there must be some fine cows in it. He 
finally picked out a three year old as the one he 
wanted. The owner said : 

"Why, you are only a boy. How did you know 
enough to select that one? She is one of my best. 
I've won more prizes with her than with any creature 
I have." 

They dickered some, but Fred, at last, bought her, 
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and he felt that he was accumulating quite a lot of 
stock, as she, too, would soon have a calf. Along 
with the other things which took up his time Fred had 
joined the Grange. He liked to attend the meetings. 
There were over four hundred members and they 
had large and pleasant gatherings every other Satur- 
day morning and afternoon, eating dinner together, 
between. 

They had initiations, two of the degrees being given 
at one time and the other two at another. They had 
literary exercises, singing, recitations, original papers 
read and speeches made. 

The boy found that he was among a smart lot of 
people, intelligent and thoughtful. The speakers 
were good ones, including quaint ^' Uncle Solon" 
Chase, who has a national reputation. In fact, Fred 
found out in many ways that Mr. Howard was right 
about the farmers. 

The boy made up his mind that you could not find 
any five himdred people in any city who would equal 
five hundred of the Turner people for brains, for hap- 
piness, for interesting lives. 

He seldom came across any native inhabitant who 
had not traveled a great deal. For education, many 
had been through Academies and Seminaries and not 
a few through college. They were posted on the 
questions of the day, read papers, magazines and books 
quite generally. A large proportion of the people 
traced their ancestry right back to the Mayflower, 
were descendants of (Jovemor Bradford. 

Before Fred had spent a year in Turner he said to 
Mr. Bradford: 
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'' I'm glad 1 was right about the farmers being in- 
tellectual and bright. I don^t see anything humdrum 
and belittling in the lives they live." 

" I guess not," assented Mr. Bradford. **A far- 
mer owns his farm and he owns himself. He has as 
much leisure to read as any class of workers. All of 
us take trips off occasionally. We can look upward 
and see for millions of miles and think of the far off 
stars as friends of ours and wonder about what the 
people who may be living on them are doing. We 
are not shut in by walls and narrow streets. We're 
all busy and the days and the years fly fast. We 
keep up our knowledge of what is going on in the 
world. We have good schools for our children, and 
out in the fields can feel that we are in God's great 
temple and find it easy to worship and be glad." 

In the Grange, all were surprised that Fred could 
recite finely, could sing a song well and could make 
excellent little speeches, for a boy. They had debates 
on various subjects, at times, and it wasn't long be- 
fore it was noticed that the leaders were glad to have 
Fred on their sides. He was frequently pitted 
against Mr. Slicer, who also belonged to the Grange, 
and, though that gentleman was by no means 
ignorant and could talk quite glibly, the boy seemed 
to use him up every time. 

This annoyed the man so, that he fairly dreaded 
to see Fred take the floor, to speak against him. 

One day he said, after meeting: 

"You all think that pert boy has beaten me this 
afternoon, but it's the subject. I was on the side I 
did not like." 
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^^AU right," said one. "Take some subject you 
do like. Take the side you prefer. Put Fred on the 
opposite one and see how you come out." 

" 1 guess not," responded Mr. Slicer. "I'm not go- 
ing to challenge a mere boy. I could use him up 
easy enough, but it would not look well for a grown 
man like me to talk against one as young as he is." 

"You're afraid; that's whafs the matter," as- 
serted one young man, tauntingly. "Fred may be 
a mere boy, but he can fairly wipe the floor with you 
in an argument. Come, I dare you to try it. You 
are scared." 

A crowd had gathered about those speaking and 
several said: 

" That's so. Let him try it. " 

Mr. Slicer could stand it no longer. He gave out 
a subject for the meeting in two weeks, if it would be 
allowed, in place of the assigned program, and said 
which side he would take. They hunted Fred up 
and asked him if he would speak on the opposite side. 

" Yes," he replied, " but I shall have to study the 
question up, for I don't know much about it." 

He read and thought all he could about it in the 
fortnight. A crowd gathered, larger than usual, at 
the meeting. Fred had the aflBrmative, usually the 
hardest side to take, though it had one advantage, 
for they used to let the man in the affirmative close 
the debate, at the end. The boy felt that he was 
equal to the situation, and there is every likelihood 
that he would have defeated his opponent. 

The three judges who were to decide on the merits 
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of the debate were appointed and the opening was 
about to begin, when Fred was called from the room. 

He found Kell waiting for him, and also Mr. 
sneer's daughter, a girl of seventeen, very attractive 
and kind hearted, as much loved as her father was 
disliked. 

Nell hastened to say : 

'^ Fred, I don't know as I ought to ask you to do 
such a thing, but you are young and it will not 
hurt you much. Minnie, here, says it will about kill 
her father if you beat him to-day. He will feel so 
humiliated to be beaten by one of your age on his own 
chosen theme that he will feel, she believes, as if he 
could never lift up his head again among his neigh- 
bors." 

" Well, what do you want, Nell?" asked he, making 
up a wry face. 

"Won't you give up the debate, Fred?" pleaded 
Minnie. "Make some excuse and simply postpone 
it now, and then it need never take place." 

"But I've worked like a Trojan on this subject 
and Fm so full of it that I believe I can beat." 

"I'm afraid you can, Fred," admitted Minnie, 
" but come, do this good deed for me and to please 
Nell, who is my friend." 

Just then some of the people, becoming uneasy at 
the wait, came out and called Fred, and he was 
obliged to decide quickly, and made this promise : 

"I'll think of it, Minnie. Ill probably give up 
or do something else to help your father." 

When the debate began he thought that he might 
as well be even more generous than he was asked to 
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be^ so he carried through the contest^ but purposely 
refrained from speaking as fully and forcefully as he 
might. Those with him did well and the judges 
decided the question in favor of Fred's side^ but 
added^ that as between the boy and Mr. Slicer, that 
gentleman had debated better than Ered^ and all 
present knew this to be so. 

It was rather hard for the boy to hear his oppo- 
nent, who was not in the secret of Fred's apparent 
failure, boasting of his superiority over the lad, but 
Minnie must have given her parent a good lot of ad- 
vice when they reached home, for ever afterward he 
would always steer clear of taking the opposite side 
to Fred. He would either talk on the same side as 
the lad or refuse to take any part at all. Minnie 
and Nell both thanked Fred, over and over, for what 
he did for Mr. Slicer, always his enemy, but the lad 
never was quite sure whether he acted right or not. 

Toward spring they reported Jimmy as rapidly 
gaining and the happiest boy on earth. He said : 

*^ Now I can play all the games and not be laughed 
at.'' 

His mother reported this to Fred and declared that 
that alone ought to repay him for helping his little 
brother. 

" It does, it does," he wrote back. 

His old faults were evidently becoming a thing of 
the past. 

When he and Nell talked it over, he said : 

*' You've all had a hand in making me better, but 
I lay the most of it to you. And you better keep on 
being good and kind to me," he added, slyly, ^^ for 
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I might backslide if 1 were left without your help. 
1 need you to keep me all straight." 

When the river drivers came down, after their 
usual task was over, one of them, who lived in Tur- 
ner, said confidently to Fred : 

^' I know something you could do that would beat 
buying apples all out." 

" What is it ?" asked the boy, always ready for any 
enterprise. 

*^You could buy that Pierce timber lot, fifteen 
miles above the falls, riglit on the river. Mr. Pierce 
is getting old and wants to sell." 

" That kind of business would tickle me to death, 
Jake. I thank you for telling me. ni ask Mr. 
Bradford about it, and perhaps I can go to see the 
let." 

" No need of going there, Fred. I know it through 
and through. If he will sell for five thousand dol- 
lars, jump at it. Mr. Bradford knows all about it, 
too." 

" But five thousand dollars ! Where in the world 
shall I get that sum ? I haven't half of it." 

^^ Oh, that's all right, Fred. Mr. Leavitt will let 
you have it without any trouble." 

"Perhaps he would, but I don't like to ask him 
again for a large sum. Think what would come if 
I made a bad bargain. And then I should have to 
buy teams and provisions next season and set some 
one to lumbering, go there would be that extra ex- 
pense." 

" Don't worry about failing, Fred. You couldn't 
miss it. It's the best bargain, at the price I name, 
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and I hear that Pierce will sell for that, that has been 
offered for years.'' 

" But why don't you buy for yourself, Jake ?" 

"I can't. I couldn't get the money. I've been 
a spendthrift and meddled too much with drink^ so 
I have no credit," he replied, sorrowfully. 

Fred was touched, and he always rather liked the 
man^ so he spoke up quickly and made this promise : 

" Jake, if I buy the timber lot — ^though it doesn't 
seem as if I could do so big a thing as that — if I 
buy it, you shall take full charge of any lumbering 
I may do ; be the boss of it all." 

" You wouldn't trust me to do that, would you, 
Fred ? It's years since I dared hope to have so good 
a job as that." 

"I agree to do it, Jake. You would be kind to 
the men and you are a worker and know the whole 
business. I heard some men say so once." 

" Yes ; but you don't tell what they probably added. 
You don't want to hurt my feelings, so you don't tell 
that they ended i)y saying that I might have been 
quite a man if I had only let liquor alone." 

*^ Perhaps they did say that, but of course, you'd 
be willing to promise me not to carry any drink into 
the woods ?" 

•^ I'll stand by that, and if you can get me into the 
camp sober, then I'll be all right for the winter." 

" But you would have to be sober before that, Jake. 
You would have to help me buy the teams and outfit 
and that will take some time." 

'' That's so, Fred, and I'll do the best I can. Per- 
haps if I see a chance to get ahead in the world it may 
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help me to overcome the old habit that has done so 
much to keep me under." 

Fred went immediately to Mr. Bradford. That 
gentleman knew the Pierce lot and declared that it 
was worth a good deal more than five thousand dol- 
lars. Fred sent a letter, indorsed by Mr. Bradford, 
to Mr. Leavitt, who immediately wrote back : 

" Anything that my old friend approves will suit 
me and he can draw on me for any amount required. 
I thought it was about time for you to break out 
again, and I guess you are still on the right road to 
success. If so, I'm glad for you." 

Fred went to see Mr. Pierce, who looked at him in 
astonishment when the boy asked about his timber 
lot, and exclaimed : 

" What, are the children going to do business for 
us instead of the men? I'm pretty old, eighty, and 
it's high time, indeed, for me to get off the face of 
the globe. Yes, I had better sell out, but where is 
the money to come from ?" 

" Mr. Bradford is down town, and if you will take 
five thousand dollars for your lot he'll come right up 
here with a draft on a man in New York that I guess 
you'll think is sound." 

"Hear the young chap talk!" exclaimed the old 
man, who could not seem to get over his wonder at 
seeing a boy sit before him and talk business. 

" Five thousand dollars !" he went on, " and this 
young fry here speaks about that as coolly as the 
richest man would. Why, boy, when I was your age 
I earned my first fifty cents. It took me a week to 
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do it, in a store in Portland, and that half dollar 
looked as big to me as the top of a drum.'' 

^^ Fve worked quite hard myself,^' responded Fred, 
^^ and I intend to pitch in harder than ever now. I 
went up to Turner to make my fortune and Fm 
bound to do iV 

'* Your fortune 1 You don't mean to say that any 
of the five thousand is to come from you, do you?'' 

^^ Yes, sir; nineteen hundred dollars of it." 

" Where on earth did you get that? Your father 
must have given it to you?'' 

'^ Not a cent, sir; not one," and he told him some 
of the ways he had earned it. 

*^Well, if you're telling the truth, young man," 
remarked Mr. Pierce, '^ifs about time that lot of 
mine was in your hands. I'd like to see it there, for 
you'll make things boom. Come around next spring 
and tell me how you come out with your lumbering, 
if I'm on top of the earth then, for I'd like to know." 

" May I go for Mr. Bradford, then ?" asked Fred. 

" Yes ; and on your way back, bring my lawyer, Mr. 
Needle, with you, please. You know where his 
office is?" 

" Yes, sir, and I'll fetch him," said Fred, politely, 
as he went out. 

When the lawyer and Mr. Bradford appeared, the 
old gentleman asked : 

" Is this boy as smart as he makes out, Mr. Brad- 
ford?" 

'* I guess he is: I never knew him to brag. He 
aluiiays tells the truth, as far as I know." 

Fred felt proud of this tribute and he thought of 
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the opinion Mr. Woodman used to have of )ns 
veracity. 

" I believe," Mr. Pierce continued, "that if I didn't 
have BO many grandchildren, who think they own all 
my property, I'd give this boy that lot, for his ability 
deserves it.'* 

"Better not," commented Mr. Bradford. "Fred 
is well able to take care of himself, as he has proved." 

" Not without your help, sir," Fred observed, feel- 
ing deeply grateful for the fidelity his good friend 
had shown toward him in promoting his welfare. 

In a couple of days the deed was signed and 
passed, and when Fred started back home with Mr. 
Bradford with that precious document in his pocket, 
virtually the owner of a fine lot of timberland, evi- 
dently destined to climb a few more rounds o;f the 
ladder of success, he had reason to be a thankful boy. 

He became noted, not only in Turner, but in some 
of the other towns around. 

Through his apple buying and his connection with 
the Orange, many had seen the bright boy and many 
a family became interested in his progress toward a 
fortune. 

The Grange had what were called field days. Sev- 
eral Oranges would meet together on some farm and 
have a splendid time and a good programme in the 
open air. The Pomona, or County Grange, had also 
met at Turner, and one other place, when Fred 
could attend. The active part he took, and some- 
thing of his history talked over, had now made him 
a well known character. 

Altogether, he felt that he had not erred when he 
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chose the country for the field of his attempts to rise 
in life. 

But Fred's path was not all sunshine. In July 
he received a letter from his mother which filled him 
with dismay. The page on which she had written 
seemed to be blotted with tears. 

'* My darling boy/' she said, *' can you ever forgive 
me. I have authorized your father to send an officer 
for you. He will bring you home and claim all you 
have earned, you not being twenty-one. Fred, it will 
seem awfully weak, but I simply had to agree to this 
or destroy your father's sanity or life. He is in such 
a condition that I had to yield in order to save him. 
And now I am wondering <what you will do. Oh, 
you must pardon me for this, Fred dear, or I cannot 
stand it." 

''Poor mother," exclaimed Fred. "Her nerves 
are nearly as bad as father's. He'll be the death of 
her and himself, too, I'm afraid." 

He went to Mr. Bradford. 

''What shall I do when the officer comes?" h« 
asked. 

" I don't know, Fred. He will have the papers and 
the law on his side and I cannot resist the law." 

" But all my property is in your hands. You will 
not .give that up?" 

" No ; not without a struggle, yon may be sure ; hut 
I cannot protect you if you are here/' 

" Then I'll try hard to keep out of his way, if pos- 
sible," declared Fred, and he took an extra (joat and 
some food and stepped out into the night. 
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The boy was safe in his old hiding place when Mr. 
Winfield Coyle^ the officer^ appeared upon the scene. 
That noble man blustered around not a little. He 
came to Mr. Bradford's and demanded Fred. 

'^I don^t know where he is/^ answered the good 
man of the house^ pleasantly. ^^I know he is not 
anywhere about these buildings.^' 

^^ You can guess where he is/' asserted the officer, 
roughly, " and you'd better do it, too." 

^^I'm not in a guessing match for your benefit, 
sir, and I don't think the law will force me into that 
business. If s enough for you that I'm harboring no 
one here that you have any authority to seek. You'll 
have to hunt up Fred for yourself." 

Mr. Goyle made himself obnoxious to many of the 
people around and not one of them would help him 
with even a hint, except the boy's old enemy, Mr. 
Slicer. That good hater abetted the search all he 
could and declared that Fred was probably hiding in 
the woods, as he no doubt was before, or Mr. Bradford 
would not have ordered him and Mr. Woodman off 
the place. So the officer hunted the timber lot over 
considerably, but he was in a pleasant country and 
meant to enjoy himself, so he frequently rode off in 
one direction and another^ and by no means spent all 
his time in seeking for the lad. 
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When Sunday morning came^ Fred arose from his 
place of concealment and started for a neighbor's to 
secure some more food. 

As he walked along he was astonished to come 
across the form of a man in dirty^ wretched clothings 
lying at the foot of a certain tree. 

'^He must be dead/' he said aloud, as he started 
to examine the prosptrat^ one. 

" Not dead/' came a voice from the man lying be- 
fore the lad. ^^Not dead; a great deal worse than 
that/' and the speaker sat up^ showing a face still 
youngs but thin and miserable^ as if he had been long 
ill or had spent his time in dissolute ways. 

Are you sick?" asked Fred, deeply concerned. 
Yes ; sick in body and soul. I have hardly been 
able for weeks to do my tramping from place to 
place." 

" Are there no other tramps with you ?" questioned 
the boy, wondering how the unfortunate one came to 
be left alone. 

" There have been, but I left them at Lewiston and 
came up here. I used to live in this town in happier 
days, and I seemed to want to look at the old places 
before I die, for you see by my face that I must be 
running down fast." 

Like a flash it came into Fred's mind who the 
young man must be. He had heard people speak of 
a smart young fellow, Mr. Jefferson's boy, who, how- 
ever, had learned to gamble and drink, and had 
finally gone off, leaving his father and mother with 
breaking hearts. 

Mr. Bradford had said, within a week : 
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^' Neighbor Jefferson seems to long for that son of 
his as much as ever. He isn't more than fifty^ but 
his hair is almost as white as snow/^ 

" Where is the young man?'' Fred had asked. 

'^ They say that he has sunk so low that he is only 
a tramp. Mr. White saw him near Boston this spring 
and recognized him^ though he did not look at all as 
he used to appear when he was a spruce^ good looking 
young fellow. Mr. White tried to induce him to 
come back to his father^ but although he showed much 
feeling, he refused and presently slipped away out 
of sight." 

" Is his name Harold? I think some one said so." 

" Yes ; and at school there never was a brighter 
scholar. His parents idolized him and everybody 
liked him till he started on the down hill road." 

In the woods that Sunday morning Fred guessed 
in an instant to whom he must be talking and he 
formed a resolution immediately to bring the young 
man and his father together. He asked : 

" Are none of your folks living, sir ?" 

*'I think they are. A man at Lewiston told me 
they were." 

^' Aren't you going to see them, then ?" 

"No, no. I've disgraced them and will not go 
back to trouble them now." 

*' But I believe they will be glad to see you. Prob- 
ably your father and mother are yearning for you." 

"Not for the sorry looking wretch that I am. I 
can't believe that, though I know what the preachers 
used to say about prodigals." 

"What is your name, sir?" asked Fred, wishing 
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to make certain whether he was talking to Harold 
Jefferson. 

'* I won't tell you, I guess, if you'll excuse me. 
Aren't you out rather early ?" 

" Yes, I am. I have a good home with Mr. Brad- 
ford, but my stepfather has sent an oflScer from Port- 
land to take me away and I'm hiding from him." 

"What's the oflScer's name? I've had to learn a 
good deal about such men and I may know him." 

" He calls himself Winfield Coyle. Did you ever 
come across a man by that name ?" 

"Never knew one personally, but I knew one they 
used to call Win. Coyle, in Boston, and what I know 
might serve you a good turn, I fancy." 

Changing the subject, Fred asked : 

" Aren't you hungry ? Have you had any break- 
fast?" 

"No; but I'm not very hungry. In fact, I've had 
nothing to eat since yesterday about noon." 

" Then I'll go off and hunt up some food. I want 
some myself." 

" Don't you bring anybody back with you. I like 
to see the old town, but I don't wish to be seen by a 
single one who used to know me." 

" I shan't go far enough to bring the whole popula- 
tion. I'll be back inside of ten minutes." 

Fred had not been getting his meals at Mr. Brad- 
ford's, as he did not want to involve him in the charge 
of helping him, but he knew he would be excusable 
this time if he went there. He ran all the way, burst 
into the kitchen, where they all were, and cried out 
thoroughly excited: 
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^^Mrs. Bradford^ please put me up breakfast 
enough for two^ right away. Mr. Bradford^ Pve 
found Harold Jefferson. Pve got ^m down by the 
spring in the woods. Please hurry after his father 
and m try to keep the young man there till you get 
back.'' 

**You^re all worked up, my boy. How do you 
know the man is Harold?'' 

'* I don't really know, but I feel as sure of it as I 
can be." 

'* Then I'll have to be careful what I say to Mr. 
Jefferson. I don't want to arouse his hopes in vain. 
It would hurt more to disappoint him than to leave 
him alone." 

'^Perhaps you had better tell him the man is in 
rags and has been sick, so he will know what to ex- 
pect." 

'' I will. I guess I'll tell him that there is a sick 
tramp in the woods who may be able to tell him 
something about his boy." 

" Make Jack do his best, Mr. Bradford," said Fred, 
referring to his horse, " for I don't know as 1 can 
keep Harold long, he seems so afraid that some of the 
Turner people will find him." 

" I shan't be a great while, Fred." 

The boy took the food, which was now ready, and 
went off, saying: 

"Goodby,^ Mrs. Bradford. Goodby, Nell. I'll 
stop longer when that old Coyle disappears. That 
is, if he doesn't take me with him." 

" Goodby, Fred," said the girl, in kindest fashion. 

Harold and Fred were only just through with 
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their meal, which had been prolonged by the boy as 
much as possible, when sounds were heard and the 
tramp said: 

1 must be going. Some one is coming this way." 
You can't go, Harold," declared Fred, taking 
him by the arm. 'TVe're going to see whether those 
ministers are right about the father in the parable 
and his prodigal." 

"You haven't brought father here, have you?" 
cried the young man, trembling all over. 

At this moment Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Bradford 
came where they could see the tramp. 

**My son, my sonl" sobbed out Mr. Jefferson. 
" Oh, my boy, my boy. Your mother and I will be 
so glad to have you back. Praise God." 

" Father !" exclaimed the returned wanderer, with 
shamed face and downcast eyes. 

Mr. Bradford and Fred withdrew and left the 
parent and son unobserved, where the old story of 
forgiving love was repeated. 

When, an hour later, Mr. Jefferson came to where 
Fred and Mr. Bradford were waiting, the overjoyed 
father said : 

"It's all right. I'm after some clothes for Har- 
old. Please go and stay with him, Fred. You and 
Mr. Bradford have done me a good turn to-day that 
I shall not soon forget." 

Fred went back to Harold, Mr. Bradford promising 
to watch for the officer, though he did not like to do 
that. 

Fred knew his feeling and explained it to Harold. 
That young man said : 
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'^Send Mr. Bradford home. Let Goyle come. 
He^ll go off with a bee in his bomiet and never lay 
a hand on you.'^ 

Fred told Mr. Bradford what Harold promised^ bo 
that gentleman returned to his house. 

" What do you know about Coyle ?" asked Fred of 
Harold, thinking it would do that young man good 
to talk of some one else rather than himself. 

** It's this way. A man who tramped with me for 
a week once when he was in hiding for a crime — ^not 
a regular tramp-— this man told me of a burglary he 
once committed. The man's name was Ike James. 
This Coyle worked in a big office and told Ike how he 
could get into his employer's safe and what the com- 
bination was. So Ike robbed the safe, Goyle being 
particular to be somewhere else at the hour with 
good people, so he could prove he had no hand in the 
criminal deed, and though he was suspected a little, 
nothing came of it. Ike only found stocks and bonds, 
but he sold them back to the owners, through a secret 
correspondence, for one thousand dollars. He gave 
one hundred of it to Coyle, in the presence of two 
other men, telling what it was for. I know where 
Ike is and he knows where those men are, so I guess 
that if I tell Coyle to go home and let you alone 
he'll be glad enough to do it, especially as he knows 
that you have done nothing wrong and he is only 
persecuting you." 

The two talked together awhile, when, suddenly, 
Coyle appeared, and, seeing Fred, he asked, 
brusquely : 

''Is your name Harwood?" 
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*^ Yes, sir/^ the boy owned. 

^^Then you must come along with me/^ and he 
started to take hold of him. 

" DonH touch that lad. Win. Coyle," said Harold. 

"What have you to say about it, you nuserable, 
dying tramp?" questioned Coyle, brutally. 

" Ike James was a tramp for a week, once," ex- 
claimed Harold, looking the officer in the eye, to see 
the effect of his words. "I became quite well ac- 
quainted with him and he told me some things." 

Coyle's face blanched white and he stammered out: 

" What — ^what do you mean?" 

"I mean that I know where Ike hangs out and 
he knows where the two men are who saw him pay 
you the hundred dollars and heard him say what the 
money was for." 

"Don't talk so loud, young gentleman." 

"Oh, Tm a gentleman now, am I? A moment 
ago I was a miserable tramp." 

" Excuse me," pleaded Coyle. " What do you ask 
me to do? IVe lived a right life now for a long 
time and I donH want to be brought into trouble." 

"All I demand is that you leave town to-night 
and stay away and let this boy alone. He has done 
nothing worse than to try to earn his own living." 

"I agree. I\e no heart in the business and I 
donH think it would do Mr. Woodman any good for 
me to carry the lad back. I shall be out of pocket, 
but I'm willing to lose something if you will only 
keep quiet. If I were a wrong doer now you would 
have more right to speak." 

" I, of all men, have no wish to hunt down a man 
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who has made a mistake. If you behave yourself^ and 
Fred here is all rights I am more than satisfied/^ 

So Mr. Coyle left quite suddenly and was seen no 
more in Turner. People wondered at his abrupt de- 
parture, but there was no explanation that any one 
was authorized to make and the reappearance of 
Harold Jefferson was the one all absorbing topic 
about town. 

In good clothes, though looking deathly sick, he 
was recognized by his old mates and acquaintances. 

In a week or two new cares and duties, as he 
thought, dcTolved on Fred. He received a letter 
from his mother, in which she said that his father 
had failed in business, had given up his house and 
everything, but had no doubt that, when all was set- 
tled up, he would pay one hundred cents on a dollar 
and owe no man anything. 

The strain of the last two or three years had been 
too much for him, however, and he was in despair 
and had taken to his bed, weary and seriously sick. 

*' 1*11 go to him and help him," resolved Fred, the 
generous side of his nature having been strongly de- 
veloped of late. 

He did not leave that day, though. 

He had heard that the storekeeper at the Center 
wanted to sell out. The boy went to him the morning 
after receiving his mother's important letter, found 
out that he was willing to sell and ascertained the 
price. Then Fred went back to Mr. Bradford and 
said, though he was almost frightened to make 
another request, he had been helped so largely and 
had gone into so much. 
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" I have another request to make. You'll tiiiiik I 
am crazy^ but I want to go into another business/' 

" What ! No ? You can't mean it. What's the 
matter with you, my boy ? What do you mean to do 
now?" 

*' I want to buy out the store at the Center." 

"Phew! You have got the steam on. Haven't 
you enough to do with your farming, schooling and 
lomibering ? I don't believe that you had better buy 
any store, Fred, though the business there is good." 

" But I want to put father into the store. I don't 
know what will become of him. He's away down and 
the only hope is to show him a chance to make a liv- 
ing. He has given up everything and will not even 
have a roof to cover him." 

"But he has failed once. Do you think he is 
really good Business man enough to succeed here ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Fred, confidently, "for he was 
one of the best in Portland. I see things differently 
now from what I did once and I want to do him jus- 
tice. If he can be put on his feet once more he'll 
do well, I'm certain." 

"But he's sick. He may not get well. Hadn't 
you better wait before buying the store ?" 

" Please don't ask me to wait, Mr. Bradford. The 
very thing that will make father well is to tell him 
that we have something for him to do." 

" But I want to think of all sides, Fred. How can 
you run the store if you buy now and go immediately 
off for your father? It may be weeks before you 
can bring him back." 

"I've thought of all that. Mr. Smith will stay 
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around for a week, I have no doubt. I'll put Harold 
in to run the store, for he is a little better. Mr. 
Smith will help him for the few days and by then 
be can manage alone or get more help.'' 

" But, Fred, how will that go ? Put Harold in to 
run your store and handle your money, when a few 
days ago he was a tramp ?" 

"Yes, Fd like to try it. Fve asked one or two. 
They say that even when he gambled the worst he 
would not cheat nor steal. His father and mother, 
you have told me, are strictly honorable. Harold 
has good blood in him; he needs a chance to do some- 
thing and is hardly able to work on the farm and I 
should like to help him." 

" Well, it's decidedly an experiment, Fred, but per- 
haps you are right. I'll let you have the money." 

It was soon settled. Harold demurred at first. 

" What !" he exclaimed, and he looked as if he felt 
unworthv of such an honor. "You don't mean that 
you are willing to trust me, Fred ? You don't mean 
that you are willing to put me in the store to handle 
goods and money?" 

"Yes, gladly, Harold. I'm not afraid," and the 
arrangements were made between them. 

Fred started the next morning for Portland. His 
father, at first, would not see him, but the boy 
walked into the room, told the poor man what he had 
done and what he had planned for the future. 

"Do you mean, Fred, that your father can go 
right to work in a store of his own?" asked Fred's 
mother. 
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^^ Yes^ mother^ and he must get well as soon as 
possible/^ 

Mr, Woodman would say nothing for an hour or 
twO; but by supper time he seemed to brighten up. 
The doctor came and asked : 

^^ What has happened ? Somebody has been curing 
this patient of mine." 

They told him what had occurred and he said^ 
merrily : 

" YouVe taken my job away from me. I\e no 
medicine in my chest that will work like the glad- 
ness Fred has brought. I shan^t have to come any 



more." 



The next morning, to the astonishment of all, Mr. 
Woodman rose from his bed and dressed himself. 
It took him a long time, for he was very weak, but he 
was evidently mending fast. 

In ten days he was ready to start for Turner. 
During this time Fred and his mother had packed 
up all the goods. They shipped them, and the same 
afternoon they started for the town where Fred had 
been so happy, hoping now for happiness for all. 

They stopped that night at the hotel in Auburn. 
During the evening the boy was told that Mr. Pierce 
wanted to see him at his house. 

The lad saw that his folks were comfortable and 
then started out. He found the aged man still 
hearty. 

'^Fred, Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Bradford have been 
setting you up as a business man and I want to take 
my turn now." 

" Thank you, Mr. Pierce, what is it that you think 
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I can do ? I've already quite a lot on hand.'' And he 
told about the Btore he had bought and why. 

^* That rather blocks me/' said the aged man^ ^^ for 
it's my store over in Lewiston that I wanted you to 
take/' 

^^ What^ where Mr. Sands is P' asked Fred, more 
than interested. 

'^ YeS| Mr. Sands is going to live in California and 
1 would buy out his stock for you and let you have 
tiie store^ you to pay me the rent and six per cent, 
on the money." 

"That is a shame," remarked Fred, regretfully. 
"^ What an opening for father. He has never lived in 
the country and would like Lewiston better than Tur- 
ner," 

" Couldn't you run both stores, Fred ? Your head 
is good for most anything." 

" Why not ?" spoke up the confident boy. " If you 
will stand by your offer, father shall have the Lewis-> 
ton store and I will let Harold run the Turner one^ 
or perhaps his father will buy it of me for his son." 

" Who is Harold?" came the question. 

Fred told and Mr. Pierce said : 

^' I know his father well and I'm glad his boy has 
come back to him. Mr. Jefferson is well enough off 
and I've no doubt but he will be rejoiced to set his 
boy up in business, now that you have trusted the 
young man and opened a way for him to earn a 
living.*' 

Fred's father was delighted at the change in his 
prospects. The next morning he went over to the 
store in Lewiston and it was far better than he ex- 
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pec'ted to find it. The location was fine. The books 
showed a good trade and Mr. Woodman immediately 
began to plan ways through which it might be in- 
creased. 

" I can do well here, Fred. There's no doubt about 
that.'' 

^^ Unless I ask you to sign a big note for me^ father^ 
some day," Fred ventured to say, in jest. He was 
scared to think that he had dared to joke his step- 
father, but the boy was not the only one who was 
changed, for Mr. Woodman laughed — ^how good that 
laugh sounded to Fred, and to bis mother who was 
standing by — ^and declared : 

"No more notes for me! One experience was 
enough." 

Mrs. Woodman, on the way to Auburn, found a 
chance to speak to her boy and asked: 

"How did you dare to say that to your father ? 
But I'm so glad you did, as it turned out. He's a dif- 
ferent man, Fred, and I'm going to be happy. He 
speaks kindly to me ; tells me how much I am to him 
and have done for him ; he is tender and loving and a 
new life is before us all, my dear, dear boy." 

Jimmy rather objected to the idea of not living 
where Fred did, but he was promised long visits to 
Turner and he was shown the new store and told how 
much his father could do there, so he had submitted. 

When Fred reached Turner he went first to the 
store, where he found Harold in great distress. 

" What the matter, old boy ?" asked Fred, kindly. 

" Fred, the story is going around the town that I 
am robbing the till here. I think Mr. Slicer started 
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it, but it seems as if everybody were saying it now. I 
bought a new suit since you left, this one. Mother 
gave me the money, but they say that I stole it/^ 

"Don't you mind it a bit," cried Fred, indig- 
nantly. " 111 soon put a stop to that. The Orange 
meets to-morrow, and I'll make a speech there that 
I guess will soon put an end to all this talk. I 
want to see your father to-night, Harold." 

" About me, Fred ?" asked the poor fellow. 

" Yes, all about you. Father has found a store in 
Lewiston. I bought this out for him, and now that 
father is fixed elsewhere I am going to ask your 
father to buy this store, here, for you. You like the 
work, dotf t you ?" 

" First rate, and if I could have a store, why, I'd 
be perfectly happy. Yes, I would indeed. But I 
don't want father to take any risks for me." 

** He'd be willing to take a risk for you, even if 
it were a big one. I'm solid sure of that, but there 
is no risk in this case. This business is worth con- 
siderable more than I paid for it, and I shall noi 
charge your father a cent for the trade. There's 
a good living to be made here, I know." 

" I think you are right from what I have done for 
these few days. I suppose it is a safe bargain, but 
I dread making any more trouble for father." 

Mr. Jefferson was more than pleased to buy, for 
his son's sake. He declared : 

" I'm so delighted, Fred, at this chance. I was 
afraid that Harold would get uneasy, not having 
anything to do, and go off again. He never did like 
farming, but this store-keeping just suits him, and 
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I feel that now^ under QoA, we shall not lose our 
boy any more. I owe much to you, Fred." 

"I^m afraid that Harold would agree with my 
other friends that the country and farming are rather 
slow and uninteresting/^ laughed Fred. '^But, lEkU 
right. We don't all have the same ideas. For me, 
I say that the country is the place and farming is thd 
work I like the most. l\e not ];iad a duU hour since 
I came to Turner, not even when I was hiding in the 
woods. My head was full of plans and I thought of 
all I had enjoyed.^' 

The store was passed over to Harold the next morn- 
ing. At the Grange^ when the chance came, Fred 
made his little speech. He spoke of the talk that 
had been going the rounds, of the f alsjsness of it, for 
Harold had accounted for every cent. He said that 
out of respect for Mr. Jeflferson they ought to give 
his son a chance. 

" We will, Fred,^^ several called out. 

"Thank you, thank you," responded the lad. 
"IVe praised farmers and Turner people far and 
wide. I\e said good words for everybody, some- 
times even for Mr. Slicer, here, for whom I'm not 
supposed to have any great love. Now, let us all turn 
to and show that I am not mistaken in my good 
opinion of you. Let us all give this young man, who 
wants to reform and make up to his parents some- 
what for the sorrow he has caused them — ^let us all 
lend him a helping hand, not try to drive him down 
hill again." 

A storm of applause followed these words, and 
Fred had good reason to believe that Harold would 
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be treated kindly by all from then out. When he 
told them, during the noon recess, that Mr. Jeifer* 
son had bought the store for Harold, lots of them 
went over and congratulated the young man and 
said friendly things to him and the poor fellow be^ 
gan to feel that now it was worth while to live and 
to try to be true. 

Jake had started in, by this, to buy the outfits for 
the winter's lumbering. He was making a great ef- 
fort to be a new man and no one had seen him in- 
toxicated since Fred met him that first time on his 
return from the drive. 

With his father and mother happy, only a few 
miles away, in Lewiston, with all his work and his 
school, Fred felt that no one else in the world could 
be so full of gladness as he. He said so to N ell, but 
she answered, with pleased eyes : 

^^ ISTo one else but me, Fred. I get more good out 
of your success than you can have yourself .'' 

"I donH know but you're right, NeU, for you're 
an unselfish soul, if ever one lived on earth, and find 
more enjoyment in the welfare of others than in your 
own. It was the best day in my life when that uglj 
dog made that spring at you and gave me a chance 
to head him off." 

"Yes, Fred, and for us all. They say that evils 
are overruled. I think it must have been so in your 
case, for what lots of blessings have come to many 
because you were harshly turned out of your home." 
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